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PREFACE 

This treatise was originally written as part of a study of 
Indian Logic in the Early Schools undertaken for the 
doctorate in Philosophy of the University of Oxford. Dr, 
F. W. Thomas, to whom I am greatly indebted for his 
encouragement and assistance, suggested its separate publi- 
cation; and my thanks are due to the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for deciding to publish it as a monograph. 
I desire also to express my gratitude to Mr. A. H. Mackenzie, 
Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces, and to the 
United Provinces Government, for the grant of study leave 
which has enabled me to carry out the work. 

H. N. RANDLE. 

July, 1926, 
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LIST OF FRAGMENTS 


[Fragments asterisked have been identified by Yidyabhusana in the 
Tibetan version of Pramdna-samuccaya.’\ 


Fragment 

*A. Definition of Perception . 

*B. The ‘ internal organ ’ . 

C. Difficulty as to the visual organ’s being 

in contact with its object (4 lines) 

D. How can substance be seen if only colour 

is the object of vision ? (prose citation) 

*E. Testimony not a separate source of 
knowledge .... 

*F. What is the inference ? 

(8 lines) . . 

G. Definition of anumdm or the instrument 
of inferential knowledge 

♦H. The three characters of a valid reason 
or middle term 

I. (i) Inference for another; (ii) proof 

*J. The nine reasons or types of argument 
(8 lines) . 


Source. 

(NV, p. 44, 1. 1, and 
* \ NVT, p. 102, 1. 10. 

. WIXp.97,iI.land28. 
NVT, p. 76, 1. 28. 

YFT, p. 129,1.22. 

NV, p. 63, 1. 13; NVT, 
p. 138, 1. 19. 

NVT,-p. 120 , 1 . 12 . 

xVF, p. 56, 1. 14. 

J\^F, p. 58, 1. 2. 
iV’i?A,p.252andp. 250. 


K. All middle terms are paksa-dJiarrm 


MVZp. 198,11. 

fNVT, p. 198,1. 14; of. 
\ YF, p. 132, 1. 13. 

(J^VT, pp. 189-190 {p. 

L. Criticism of the definition of hetu given j 189, L 16 to p. 190, 

in JVjS, I, i, 34 (4J lines) . .11. 2); FF, p. 123, 1. 8 

[ to p. 125, L 4. 

M. Definition of hetu . . . JNTF, p. 134, 1. 13. 

N. ‘Comparison’ as a source of knowledge (NVT^ p. 135, 1. 14; of. 

is reducible to perception or testimony \ YF, p. 60, i. 16. 

[NVT,p. 127,l.l;p.39, 

) 1. 13; cl St Fdrl, 

I nirdtamha'm^ verses 
167-168. 

rWF, p. 124, 1. 8; cl 

- . 4 YF,p;151,1. 20,m^^^^^ 

i NVT, p. 218, 1. 9. 


0. The object of inference is merely an ideal ^ 
construction (prose citation) . 


P. Definition of vdda 
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list of fragments 


Fragment, 


Source. 
fSDS, cliapter 


to Di&iaga on the a^hority of a Jaina logician who cites two of the 
lines as Dinnaga’s: and there seems to be no reason to doubt the attri- 
Stfon Vidyibhusana has identified six of these fragments with 

p2sag;sfromtheTibetanversionofthePm«mna-« 

Kz=Prarmna-samuecaya, Chapter I [HIL, p. 2/7). 

I (p. 280). 
n(p.288). 

II (p. 281). 

II (p. 288). 

III (p. 283). 

For the attribution of fragment Q to Dinnaga. see Vidyabhu?aiia, 

^Se^aSngement of the fragments here follows what seems to be 
the probable order of the topics in the Pramina-samwxaya. 

Thus: A, B, C, I)=Chapter I (perception). 

E, F, G, H==Cliapter II (inference for oneselt). 

J, K (L, M ?)=Chapter III (inference for another). 

(L, M,) ]Sr==Chapter IV (reason and example). 

' Q=:Cliapter V (apoha). 

0 and P can hardly be located. 


B= 

E= 

E= 

H= 

J= 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WORKS REFERRED 
TO, AND ABBREVIATIONS USED IN 
CITING CERTAIN WORKS 

F addegon, B. The Vaisesika Sy^stem described with the help of the oldest 
texts, Amsterdam, 1918. 

Jha, Ganganatha. Translation of the N ydya-sutra, Nydya-bMsya, and'. 
Nydya-vdrttika. Indian Allahabad, 1910-1920; and 

separately. 

Jha, Ganganatha. PSPM^Prdbhdkara School of Purva Mwvdmsd. 
and m Indian Thought. 

Keith, A. B. BP=Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon. Oxford 
University Press, 1923. 

Keith, A. B. ILA^lndian Logic and Atomism, an exposition of the 
Nydya and Vaiie§ika systems. Oxford University Press, 1921 . 

NBh=Nydya~bhdsya of Vatsyayana, edited with the Sutra and with 
extracts from the Vdrttika and the Tdtparya-fikd, by Gangadhara 
Sastri Tailanga. Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, Benares, 1896, 
Beferences are to this edition. It has also been edited with 
tlie Sutra and the Vrtti by Lak§mana Sastri and Kama Sastri, 
Benares, 1920. 

NK :=zNydya-kandall of Sridhara Misra, on Prasastapada’s hhdsya, with 
which it is edited. 

NBA =^P[ydya-ratndkara of Parthasarathi Misra, on Kumarila’s Sloka- 
vdrttika, with which it is edited. 

NS=]Sfydya'SUtra. Printed with editions of the Nydya-hMsya and 
Nydya-vdHtiha. Edited and translated by S. C. Vidyabhusana, in 
the Sacred Books of the Hindus Series, Allahabad, 1909. 

NV —Nydya-vdrttika of Uddyotakara. Edited by Vindhyesvari 
Prasada Bvivedi (Dube), Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1907. 
References are to this edition. A later and in some respects better 
edition is that by the same editor and Laksmapa Sastri Dravida 
in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares, 1915. 

NVT~Nydya-vdrttika4dtparya-tlkd (briefly Tdtparyaflkd) of Vacas- 
pati Misra. Edited by Gangadhara Sastri Tailanga, Vizianagram 
Sanskrit Series, Benares, 1898. References are to this edition. 
It is now being edited by Sriraje^vara Sastri Dravida in the Benares 
Sanskrit Series. (The first adhydya only has appeared so far, in 
1925. It is a very valuable check on the earlier edition.) 

xi 




Xii bibliography AND ABBREVIATIONS 

PjSft=PraSastapada’8 on tte Faisesite system. Sometimes 

called the Padartha-dharrm-sa^raha. Edited, -with the Nyaya- 
kandoK, by VindhyeSvari Prasada Dvivedi, Viziariagram Sanskrit 
Irenes, Benares, 1895. ^ ^ 

Peri, U^oeL A propos de la date de Vasubandim. In BtiUetm de VEcoU 
Frangaise de V Eodrinie’-Orierd, xi, 1911. 

SDS^Sarm-dariwna-samgraha of Madhava. There have been many 
editions since the BiUiotheca Irtdim edition of 1858. As the 
edition which I have used is not accessible, I have given references 
to the translation by E. B. CoweU and A. E. Gough, 

Oriental Series, 2nd edition, 1894. The chapter on the Ba-uMha 
system has been translated by L. de la Vallee Poussin (with very 
valuable notes) in le Museon, n.s. ii, 1901, under the title Le 
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(2) Epistemology and Logic of the Later Buddhist Schools {in 
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Jacobi’s article on the Dates of the Philosophical Sutras, Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, xxxi, 1911. The work has now 
been translated into German, Erhen 7 itnistheorie u. Logih nach der 
Lehre der spdteren Buddhisten, 0. Strauss, Miinchen-Neubiberg, 
1924. The translation contains an important appendix (p. 259) 
stating Stcherbatsky’s very much modified present views. 

Sugiura, Sadajiro. Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan. 
Philadelphia, 1900. (The author apparently knew no Sanskrit, 
and was not acc^uainted with the logic of the orthodox schools. 

But he gives very valuable inf ormation, ) 

Si. VdH."Sloha-vdrttika oilLuxnaTii\.Sj Bhatta on the tarha-pdda of 
Sahara’s Bhasya on the Mimdmsa. Edited, together with the 
Nydya-ratnakara of Parthasarathi Mi^ra, by Rama Sastri Tailanga, 
Chowkhamha Sanskrit Series, Benares, 1898-1899. Translated by 
Gahganatha Jha, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1900-1908. 

IJi, H. Vaisesika Philosophy Orccording to the Dasapaddrtha-sdstra, 
Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1918- 
yS— Vaihe§ika-sutra. Edited and translated by A. E. Gough, Benares, 
1878 (reprint ivoxn The Pandit)', and by Nand Lai Sinha, Sacred 
Books of the Hindus, Allahabad, 1911. There was a Bibliotheca 
Indica edition, with the Upaskdra of Samkara Misra, Calcutta, 1861. 
Vidyabhusapa, Satis Candra. (1) M SI L=^ Indian Logic Mediaeval 
School, Calcutta University, 1909. This is embodied in a revised 
form in — 

(2) HIL^ History of Indian, Logic Ancient MedicBval and Moder^i 
School, Calcutta University, 1922. See notice in J.i2. A. /8, April, 
1925, pp. 345-348. 


ERRATA 


Page 1, note 3 : for Trihala-fanhm read 

Page 3, note 2 : for sahaihyayah read sahddhydyah 

Page 3, note 2 : for Adreh srngam read %rngam. 

Page 9, line 14 : for ndmajdti-yojdnd read ^yojand. 

Page 12, line 4: for yogacdm read yogdcdra. 

Page 12, line 10: iot yogacara read yogacdm. 

Page 16, note 1 : for saMir read saJctir. 

Page 19, line 3: for sruyeta read sruyeta. 

Page 21, line 19: for ndntanyahm read 

Page 21, line 20 : for tav-vido . . . tarn read tad-vido . . taffi. 

Page 24, note 1 : for I, i, 5 read I, i, 34. 

Page 25, lines 14-15: for fardrthdnumana read ^mdna. 

Page 25, line 29: for te0m read tesdm. 

Page 27, note 1 : for svarupenaiva read svarufenaiva. 

Page 27, last line: for svarupenaim read svarupemiva. 

Page 30, line 7 : for dvedha read °dhd. 

Page 30, line 13 : for ^dsvatdh read sdsvatdh. 

Page 34, line 3 : for uhtam read uktam. 

Page 34, last line but one : for kenaital read 
Page 36, line 7 : for -wdaAamwa read 
Page 37, note 1 : for pancaml read pancarm. 

Page 37, note 2 : for -avyabMcharitvdd read °cdritvdd. 

Page 39, line 2 : for prakdrakatvam read °tvam. 

Page 41, note 1 : for laksanam md,d %am. 

Page 42, line 18: for visesyam . . . emrthad read visesyam . 
evarthdd. 

Page 42, line 19 : for kutah read kutah. 

Page 46, line 5 : for prabandum read pro°. 

Page 49, line 16 : for vakydd read mkydd. 

Page 50, line 25 : for w%ad read 

Page 51, line 12: iot upasamhardt %drdt. 

Page 51, line 20 : for yan ndnt^r%yakam read yannd^ > 

Page 51, line 26 : for yadd 'hur read yad dhur. 

Page 51, line 31 : for Sloka-mriika read %drttika. 

Page 52, line 6: for ^ yimmnanwnwja read "nunidndnumeya. 
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EREATA 


Page 53, line 13 : for sarmrti read samvrti. 

Page 54, last line: for svdbhimatam read 

Page 62, line 8 from end: for Vaisesika read ""sika. 

Page 63, line 8 from end: /or is sound read of sound. 

Page 67, line 14: /or it read the doctrine. 

Page 68, line 9: for samijoga read 

Page 70, line 7: for Ungdsiddha read lingo". 

Page 78, for lines 5-10 substitute: 

vipaksdvrU% where M is a peculiar property of S, found neither 
in positive nor in negative instances) holds a special position 
and is called asddhdrana} Uddyotakara argues in the first 
place that an asddhdrana-dharma or peculiar property of S 
may be a valid reason if there are no instances of XP; 
and he points out in the second place that the example 

Page 80, line 1 : for similar cases read other instances of M. 

Index* 

Page 85, column 1, line 23: for smnanya read sdmdnya. 

Page 85, column 2, lines 20-21: for fancdvdyava read %ayam. 
Page 85, column 2, line 36: after 25 insert 82. 

Page 86, column 1, lines 28-29: for avdyava read 
Page 88, column 1, line 18: transfer aprdmdnya so as to precede 
ahhidhdna. 

Page 88, column 1, line 46: /or Asanga read Asahga. 

Page 88, column 2, line 10: for dftodesa read dftoddesa. 

Page 89, column 1, line 33 : for ksana read ksana. 

Page 89, column 2, lines 35-37: transfer so as to follow 
dkarfm. 

Page 89, column 2, lines 54-56: transfer so as to follow 
nigamana on p. 90. 

Page 90, column 2, line 2 from end : transfer so as to follow 
mafias. 

Page 91, column 1, line 47 : for vijndnd’Vdda read vijndna^vdda. 
Page 91, column 2, line 41 : before 31 insert 23, 

Page 92, column 1, line 4: for sajatlya read sajdtiya. 

Page 92, column 1, line 42 : for samyoga read samyoga. 


INTERPRETATION OF 
LOGICAL FRAGMENTS FROM DINNAGA 

Diimdgmam patki pariharan stkula-hastamlepan 

(Kalidasa’s Msghci-dutaf 1 , 14 ). 





FRAGMENTS FROM DIN NAG A 


SsOTION 1 . — ^Intkoductory, 

Yacaspati Misra states that Uddyotakara’s motive in com- 
posing t]iQ Nyaya-mrUika to remove the obscnrit}^ in 
which the sdstra had become veiled owing to the misinterpre- 
• tations of Diimaga and others.^ This statement is fully borne 
out both by the contents of the Vdrttiha itself and by the 
numerous citations which Vacaspati fortunately makes from 
Difinaga. Certain of these citations have been identified 
by Vidyabhusana^ with passages in the Tibetan version of thc^ 
Pramdna-samucmya^ which is one of the works attributed 
to Dinnaga in the Tanjur.® Not one of them has been 

1 p. 1, i. 14. Dihndga-prabhrtihhir arvdcinailj. huketu-smda^ 

masa-samiittJulpanendvaccJiadUamsdsirmn . . . ityUddyotakarenasvani' 
bandhoddyotena tad apayilyate. 

Uddyotakara himself says in the introductory verses attached to the 

Vdrttika : 

yad Ahsapadah pravaro munindm 
samdya sdstram jagato jagdda 
kiitdrkikdjndna-nivrtti-liel'uh 
karisyate tasya mayd nihaiidhah. 

- S. C. Vidyabhusana, History of Indian Logic, Calcutta, 1921), 
pp. 273-288 footnotes. The central part of this work deals with ‘ the 
Media; val School/ and is a revised version of the account given in his 
Indian Logic Mediceval School (Calcutta, 1909). The later version 
corrects in important points the earlier. 

^ Besides the Pramcmia-samuccaya, Diiinaga is the reputed author 
of the following works which are extant in Chinese and Tibetan versions : 

(i ) Pramdna-samuccaya-vrUL 

(ii) Alambana-parlksd, 

(hi) Alamhana-parlksd-vriti, 

(iv) Trikdla-parlksa, 

(v) And a strictly logical work with regard to the exact title and 
contents of which it would seem that the Tibetan and the Chine.5e 
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2 FRAGMENTS EEOM DlSfNlG A 

identified witli any passage from any other of the works there 
attributed to Dirmaga. \\Tiile therefore we have in the 
NijayaMrttika4Mparya-M^ evidence which amounts to proof 
that the Pranidm-samuccaya is the work of Dihnaga, we have 
complete absence of such evidence in the case of the Nydya- 
'pravesa^^ the other logical work attributed to him. 

Dinnaga’s date falls somewhere between the date of the 
Nydya-bMsya, which he criticises, and that of Uddyotakara, 
who replies to his criticism. Uddyotakara may be taken with 
considerable j>robability to have flourished in the early years 
of the seventh century. Vatsyayana’s date may be ap- 
proximately 300 A.D. Diiinaga is said to have been a disciple 
of Vasubandhu, whose date, however, is ''not yet quite • 
settled but the earliest computation puts his death at 


traditions are at variance. Cf. XJi’s Vaisesika Philosophy, p. 68 foot- 
note, with Vidyabhu?ana’s History of Indian Logic, p. 289 footnote, 
300 footnote, and 302 with footnotes. It is, I think, impossible to 
accept the accuracy of Vidyabhusaiia’s statements without assuming 
that the Tibetan tradition is at variance with the Chinese. Vidya- 
bhusana says that the of which he gives a detailed 

account is ascribed in the Tanjur to Dinnaga. Ui says that his account 
corresponds (not, as Vidyabhu'sana asserts, to Nos. 1223 and 1224 of 
the Chinese Tripitaka, which purport to be two distinct Chinese versions 
of a Nydya-dvdra ascribed to Diiinaga, but) to No. 1216 — ^the Hetu- 
vidyd-nydya-pravesa4dstra ascribed to one Sahikara Svamin, a disciple 
of Dinnaga (who, according to Vidyabhu^ana, is unknown to Tibetan 
tradition), Vidyabhusana suggests a doubt as to whether the original 
Sanskrit of 1216 was different from that of 1224 (and of 1223) : but 
Sugiura’s account shows that the two works are quite distinct. 

The Gaekwad’s Oriental Series advertises as in the press a “ Nydych 
pravesa of Dinnaga,’’ which will doubtless prove to be the Sanskrit 
original of the work of which Vidyabhusana gives an account. 

1 As regards the \EeH-cah'a4immru ’ which Vidyabhusana at first 
treated as a separate work of Dinnaga, he now says that it is a chapter 
of the ' N ydya~pravesal The title should no doubt be Eetu-cakra- 
damaru (as suggested by Dr. P. W. Thomas— agreeing with Cordier): 
but Dr. Thomas states that the block-print actually has -liamaru. 

2 Stoherbatsky, Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 2, n. 2. ‘‘ The 

dates of the Chinese translations of the works of Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu, if correct, would be sufficient evidence to assign them to the 
fourth century. Otherwise one feels inclined to bring Vasubandhu 
nearer to Dinnaga, whose teacher he was,” Keith, B.P., p. 155, inclines 
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§ i. 

350 A.D. Tlie indication of Dinnaga’s date afforded by the 
fact that two of the works attributed to him were translated 
into Chinese in 557 and 569 carries ns a little further. 
But the supposed reference to him as a contemporary in 
Kalidasa’s Megha-duta^ can hardly be regarded as evidence. 
All that can be said with certainty is that he lived somewhere 
between 350 a.b. and 500 a.b. 

It does not seem feasible, in this uncertainty, to argue from 
absolute to relative chronology. Except in those rare cases 
in which an author dates his own works (and dates them in an 
era that can be identified), the safest procedure would seem 
to be to attempt to fix the relative chronology of works on 

to Peri’s view that Vasubandhu’s death was not later than 350 a.d. 
On the strength of this he suggsts in I LA, p. 98, that Dinnaga may have 
flourished before 400 a.d. 

1 Vidyabhu.?ana, HIL, p. 272. Vidyabhu^ana’s dating of Dinnaga 
as ‘ about 500 a.d.’ depends on his dating of Vasubandhu about 
480 A.D. 

^ See Mailinatha’s comment on Meglm^duta, I, 14. There is nothing 
in Kalidasa’s lines to suggest the secondary meaning which Maiiinatha 
roads into them. He says the reference in mmmniculdd is to a rasiko 
Nimdo ndma miMkavih, Kalkldsasya sahddhyayali, ^rdpaditancim 
K(UiiMsa-prabandJm-dusa7^^^^ pariJmrta; Sbixd he explains dimidgdndm 
as Dimiagdcdryasya Kdliddsa-pratipaksasya, The title - dcdryasya 
suggests the famous Buddhist: otherwise it might be supposed that 
Maiiinatha had some other Dinnaga, poet or literary critic, in view: for 
the notion of the logician Dinnaga in the role of literary critic here 
assigned to him does not carry conviction. 

Kalidasa’s lines are: 

Adrek srhgam Imrati pamyiah hvmsvid Uy tinmtikhihMr 
DrsfMsdlia>s cakita-cakitam mMgdha-siddMngmiubMk 
Bthdndd asmad sarasa-riiculad utpat^odctmmikJimh kham 
Diimdgdndmpathipariharanst'hula-Jiastdmlepdn. 

Maiiinatha did not inveyit the secondary meaning suggested: his com- 
ment embodies a tradition. Nevertheless, its value as evidence for the 
date of the great Dinnaga would still be small, even if Kalidasa’s date 
were more certain than it is. See, however, P. W. Thomas in J,B.A,8., 
January, 1918, pp. 118-122. Ksetresaeandra Chattopadhyaya, in an 
article on the Date of Kalidasa (Allahabad University Studies, Vol. II, 
1926), points out that the earliest commentators on the Megha-ddia do 
not read any secondary meaning into these lines. This suggests that 
the supposed reference to Diiinaga is a later invention. 


4 , 

the basis of internal evidence. The inmiediate application of 
this remark is to the difficult problem of the relation of Diiinaga 
to Prasastapada. The absolute date of Prasastapada is even 
more nncertain than the absolute date of Dihnaga : and it is 
not therefore possible to settle the question of indebtedness 
hj a consideration of priority. It is a question which can be 
settled only by internal evidence; and until it has been settled 
beyond reasonable possibility of doubt, it should not be per- 
mitted either to afiect, or to be affected by, the chronological 
issue.^ 

In any attempt to fix the relation of Dinnaga to Prasas- 
tapada it is essential to argue from doctrines which are 
indubitably Dinnaga’s. It is also very desirable to have these ^ 
doctrines in his own words, since the cogency of a conclusion 
may turn on the word which a writer uses and on the precise 
shade of meaning which it has for him. Of the two logical 
w^orks attributed to Dinnaga, the N yayd-^pTOivesa satisfies 
neither of these two conditions.^ An account of it has been 
given by Vidyabhusana in his History of Indian Logic ; but 
for the reasons indicated it does not furnish data which can 
safely be used for purposes of instituting a comparison between 
the logic of Dinnaga and that of Prasastapada. 

The case is quite different with the Pranwta-sa^nuccaya, 

1 Cf. Keith, ILA, p. 27 and p. 99. “ The upper limit of date is 

suggested by Prasastapada’s indebtedness to Dihnaga, whose most 
probable date is about 400 A.n., and it would accord well enough with 
all probability if Prasastapada were referred to the fifth century.” 

“ It is clear that so far as chronological grounds go there is nothing, to 
prevent the supposition that Prasastapada was indebted for his system 
largely to Dihnaga.” There is also nothing to prevent the supposi- 
tion that Dihnaga was indebted to Prasastapada. Stcherbatsky now 
(1924) has accepted this supposition, and maintains that Prasastapada 
was either a contemporary or a predecessor of Vasubandhii, the teacher 
of Dihnaga. See his Appendix contributed to the German translation 
of his Epistemology andfjogic according to the Later Bvddhisfs (1909, 
St. Petersburg), translated into German by Strauss (1924, Munich). 

2 To use the much later Nyaga-bindu as authority for Diiinaga’s 
doctrine is obviously very precarious. For the Nydya-pravesa see note 
above. 
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THE , PEAMlNA-SAMUCCAYA 

It is indubitably tbe work of Dinnaga. And considerable frag- 
ments of it, and these from tbe nature of tbe ease dealing with 
important aspeots of bis doctrine, are accessible in Ms own 
words, as quoted by Vacaspati Msra. Under tbese circum- 
stances it seems useful to collect and interpret tbe various 
citations from tbe Pmmma-sammcaya embodied in tbe 
Nyaya-mTUiha4atfaTya4lhay tog%^ with tbe meagre frag- 
ments to be found here and there in the Varttiha} Stcberbat- 
sky^ in fact relied largely upon tbese quotations : and there is 
at present no other safe method of approach to the under- 
standing of Diiinaga’s teaching. This study is therefore 
devoted to an attempt to interpret these fragments of the 
Pram%na-samucGaya^ fitting them so far as possible into the 
general framework of the Pfamana-sammcaya as outlined in 
Vidyabhusana’s History of Indian Logic, The arrangement 
of the topics in that work seems to have been as follows, 
when Vidyabhilsana’s somewhat confused account^ is inter- 
preted and supplemented in the light of the references which 
he himself gives. 

^ It is not Uddyotakara’s Habit to quote. He was not a scholar like 
Vacaspati Misra, and contents himself with the merest scraps of cita- 
tion (though by a happy chance he gives us, on one occasion, a couple 
of lines from the Buddhist Bntm of the Burden-hearer — NV, p, 342, 1. 3). 

- In le MuseoTif n.s. vol. v, 1904. Bapports eyitre la tJieorie Bond- 
dhique da la comiaissance et Vemeigmment des auires ecoles pMlosophiques 
des Indes. 

3 The account is not clear as regards the latter three of the six chapters 
into which the work is divided: and the account given of these thi’ee 
chapters in the History of Indian Logic differs from the account given 
in Mediaeval School of Indian Logic. 

Chapter 1.— -Perception, 

Chapter II. — Inference for oneself . 

Chapter III. — I jiference for another. 

(Account in MSIL) Chapter IV.— YArce characteristics of the middle 
term (probably the end of Chapter III; see HIL)i and rejection of 
comparison. 

(Account in HIL) Chapter IV. — Reason and example. 

(Account in MSIL) Chapter V. — Rejection of Verbal Testimojiy. 

(Account in HIL) Chapter V. — Apolia. This is given as the general 
heading. But the following topics appear to be treated as belonging to 
this chapter: 


FRAGIIENTS FROM DINNlGA 


Section 2.— Peobablb Abbangembnt of Topics in 
DiSinaga’s ‘ Pramana-samuccaya.'’ 

Chapter /.—Perception {=N8, l, i, 4). 

(i) There are only two prarmnas, viz. perception and 
inference. 

(ii) Characterisation of Perception. 

(iii) Criticism of the definitions of perception given by 
{a) the Yogdcaras, {h) the Sdmlchyas, (c) the Na%yayihas. The 
Naiydyihas^ importation of rtiams as a.n indriya from the 
Vaisesikas. The indriyatm of trtanas connected with the 
question of the prameyatva of the qualities of «ima,_i.e. suJchadr. . 
Failure of the Naiydyika to provide a place in their account of 
samnikarsa for the five ‘ mesams ’ which are an essential part 
of tte VaisesiJca theory. 

Chapter //.—Inference for oneself {=NS, I, i, 5). 

(i) Defined as knowledge derived through a mark of three 
kinds. 

(ii) The three kinds are (o) kdrya, {b) svabhava, (c) anupa- 
labdM. 

’‘[(iii) sabda-pramana is a, case of anumdna {=NS, I, i, 7).J 

(iv) What is the probandum {artumeya) of the inference ? 


Comparison. — A line is quoted in this connection as from Chapter IV, 

liowever. . - x- 

Verbal Testimony.— One of the citations given in this connection is 

quoted as from Chapter II. The citation in question says that verbal 
testimony is included in perception and inference. 

Law governing the middle term.—Eeve is quoted the well-known state- 
ment of the trairupya — anumeye Hha tattidye sadhhdvo ndstita sati 
but it is quoted as from Chapter II. ^ 

(Account in MSIL) Chapter YL— Parts of a syllogism. (Chapter 
heading only given, on p. 85. No account at aU is given of this chapter 
on p. 88 in connection with the accounts of the other chapters. It 
may be regarded as a mistake.) 

(Account in HIL) Chapter VI, — Analogue, i.e.jdti. ^ 

1 Position here conjectural. Vidyabhii^ana puts this under V (in) 
infra, but the quotation he gives is from this chapter. 
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CONTENTS OF THE PBAMANA-SAMUCCAYA 

[(v) The instrament {anunmia) of svdrthdmcmiti defined as 
nd -'-i iariyahdrilia-darsanam tadvidah .] 

^[(vi) The trairupya — anumeye Hha tattidye sadbkdvo ndstitd 

Chapter III, — laference for another. 

(i) Defined. 

(ii) sddhya [or praiijnd (?)] defined. 

Dihnaga reviews the definitions of a proposition as given 
by Aksapada and the Mlmdmsaka,'^^ 

(iii) Formal logic of the trairupya. Valid and invalid 
reason. The nine types of inference, [pjaksa-dharmata tie 
common characteristic both of the hetu and of the hetvd- 
hhasaJl 

Chapter IV. — Hetu and TJddharana {=N8^ I, i, 34-37). 

(i) [Criticism of the definition of hetu in NSy I, i, 34.] 
Affirmative and Negative Eeason. Affirmative and 
Negative Example. 

[(ii) Grdhya-dharyms iad-amsem vydpto hetuL] 

[(iii) TJpamdna as inference. Criticism of Vatsyayana’s 
interpretation of NS, I, i, 6.] 

Chapter V. — Apoha. 

(i) The six categories of the Vaisesiha [in the light of the 
apoha-mdci. Refutation of the Vaisesiha doctrine of sdmdnya\ 

(ii) [Discussion of sddrkya.'\ TJpayudna as knowledge of 
sadrsya [which may become the ground of an inference — 
see Chapter IV (iii) in this list of topics] is reducible either to 
perception [or testimony]. 

(iii) sahda [in the light of the apohavdda (for the statement 
that sahiapranuma is ammidna see Chapter II (iii) in this 
list of topics)]. 

(iv) The trairupya [in the light of the apohavdda {i.e., per- 
haps, the ' avadhdranas ’ implied in the statement of the 
trairupya)]. 

1 Vidyabhusana puts this under V (iv) but the quotation is 

from this chapter. 


E’ragment. 


3 fragments FROM DISTNlGA 

Chapter Vl.—Jati {=NS, Adhymja V). 

Statement of 14 jati. 

Note.— -The above ‘list of contents ’ to tbe Pramcma- 
samuccaya is in part conjectural, and goes beyond Vidya- 
bliusana’s statements. I have indicated what is conjectural, 
or goes beyond Vidyabhusana’s statements, by the use of 
square brackets. Conjecture may seem out of place when 

the Tibetan version, is physically accessible. But Vidyabhu- 

sana’s account is the only form in which the Tibetan version 
is as yet intellectually accessible — except to a very few 
Tibetan scholars. 

Section 3. — ^Fragment A: Definition of Perception. 

(i) PRATYAKSAM KALPANAPOpHAM. 

NV, p. 44, 1. 1- manyante pmtyahsam kalpand- 

fodliam iti. 

NVT, p. 102, L 1 (commenting on tlie above): samfrati 
Dinndgasya lahsanam upanyasyati^ apara iti. Later on 
Vacaspati draws a distinction between tbe view of Dinnaga 
and that of Dbarmakirti : 

NVT: p. 102, L 17. na hi yathd samyag-fhdnam adhikrtya 
pmtyahddUakmmh krtam Kirtind tathd Dimdgena, yenct- 
dhikdmj jndne vyamtistheta kalpandpodJmn iti hJidvaL That 
is, Dinnaga does not give this definition in connection with 
a general rubric of ‘ right apprehension,’ as Dharmakirti does . 
and so the phrase kalpandpodham is not fixed by the context 
as referring to knowledge — as is the case in Dharmakirti s 
Work. Therefore Dinnaga is fairly open to the criticism urged 
in the Vdritika, p. 44, 1. 17: sarm arthdh tarhi pratyaksdh 
prdpnumnti} 

i Uddyotakara has interpreted kalpandpodlimn to mean smmpato 
na vyapadesyam—no account can be given of it as ding-mi-sich, 3^t 
this applies to everything — so that everything will be pratyalcsa. This 
consequence is avoided if we make it clear, as Dharmakirti does, that 
pratyaksam means pratyalcsam jnmiam. {pratyaksa^ is subject to the 
ambiguity of the term ‘ perception,’ and may refer either to the object 


§ 3. DEflNlTIOM OF PEEOEPTION- ' 9 

(ii) Tlie explanation of tke definition which. Uddyotakara 
gives is a partial citation^ and seems to be a citation from 
Dinnaga y 

iV'F, p. 44, L 2. atha heymh kalpand ? ndnia-jdti-yojaneti. 
yat hila na mmndbMdMyate na ea jatyddibhir vyapadisyate 

VISAYA-SVARtJFAN’UVIDHAYI- PABICCHEDAKAM ATMA- Fragment. 

SAMVEDYAM ■ 

tat pmtyahsam iti. 

The ' fiiction of the understanding ’ consists in joining name 
and class to the thing. Perception is what is not designated 
by a name nor expressed by class-character, etc., ''a self- 
conscious process which determines the object and conforms 
to the unique individual nature of the object.’’^ 

(iii) Vacaspati Misra says that the words ndynajaii-yajayid^ 
etc., in the passage just cited give the answer, of the person 
who states the definition, to Uddyotakara’s question: 'A^hat 
is this halpandV [NVT^ p. 102, 1. 2. lahsana-vddina uttamyn). 

The laksana-vddin seems to mean Dinnaga, though it might 
mean any person who supports the definition. If it is 
Dinnaga that is meant here, then the line cited just below 
is an additional fragment of Dinnaga : 

iVFjT, p- 102, L 9. dtmMamDedyam — svasamvedandd eva 
tasya halpand-Tahitatvam^ api. yaihdha. 

PRATYAIvSAM KALPANAPODHAM PBATYAKSENAIVA Fragment. 

SIDDHYATi ti. 

''It is just from the fact that the perception is con- 
scious of itself that it is also known as devoid of ideal 

perceived or to the perceptual a^ypreliension as sxxch.) I suppose it is 
avoided because halpa7id'po4ha could not then bear the interpretation 
suggested: it would mean apprehension which does not determine its 
object by way of Jcalpand— not an apprehended object stripped of 
determinations. 

1 Of. NK, p. 190, 11. 5-6, and p. 191, 11. 23-24. Also SDS, p. 30 = 

Cowell and Gough, p. 33. 

2 This is the reading of the Benares 1925 text. The older text 
mistakenly reads kalpandkitatvam. 


JO fragments from diNniga 

dements. As he puts it: ‘It is through the perception 
itself that perception devoid of thought-determinations is 
proved.’”^ 

Section 4.— Note to Fragment A: Vasubandhtj’s 
Definition of Peboeftion. 

NV, p. 42, 1. 15. apare fumr mrnayanli— 

tato ’rthad vuSanam pbatyaksam iM. 

' NVT^ p. 99, 1. 13- evaih praiyaksa-lahmna'ni samarfJiya 

Vdsubandhavam tdvat pratyaksa-laJcsamm vikaVpayitum 
upanyasyati. 

That is: Uddyotakara says: 

li “ Some again say: ‘ Perception is knowledge arising from 

that (very) thing.’ ” 

V| Vacaspati comments: 

\\ “ Having thus established this (the Naiydyika) definition 

of perception, he now cites the definition given by Vasubandhu 
in order to reduce it to a dilemma.” 

Uddyotakara explains the definition thus. 

;'i “Perception is that knowledge which arises from just 

that thing of which it is designated as the knowledge; and 
not from anything else” {yasydrthasya yad vijndmm vyapa- 

Vi disyafe, yadi tata eva tad hhavati narthantardd bhavati,^ tat 

pratyakmm). His criticism (AF, p. 42, 1. 15, and p. 43, last line) 
contains two interesting things. One is a statement that the 
definition had been interpreted^ as excluding satnvrti-indna, 
i.e. the ‘ fictions of the understanding ’ with which the ‘ pure 

1 This is apparently an expression of the Bmiddlm theory that cogni- 
tion carries self-awareness along with it — as against the 
that we recognise onr own cognitions by inner-sense perception or 
mdnasa^pratyaksa. On the Naiydyika view i^e existence of 
paha-jndna is only known by inference, not being open to introspection 

{mdnasa-pratyahsa). ^ i xi. 

2 There is nothing in what Uddyotakara says which need imply that 
Vasubandhu himself so interpret^ it. He may have done so. But 
equally it may have been Dihnaga or some other commentator who gave 
this meaning to the definition. Thus interpreted, it teaches the 
doctrine embodied in Dihnaga’s definition. 


§ 4. VASUBANDHU ON PERCEPTION H 

percept’ is overlaid. TIius (on the Bavddha view) such a 
whole as a pot would not be an object of perception, so defined . 
rupadibhya utfannam jmnam ghatasya vyapadisyate, na 
tato bJiavisyatity apahsiptmn. The knowledge which is desig- 
nated as knowledge of the jar is knowledge arising from 
colours, etc. ; and therefore it does not arise ‘ from just that 
tiling of which it is designated as the knowledge.’ Uddyo- 
takara’s retort is that the Bauddha theory that substances 
are nothing apart from qualities is baseless; and that the 
cognition arising from colour is in point of fact designated 
the knowledge of colour, and not the knowledge of a pot. 

The other point of interest is Uddyotakara’s concluding 
argument against the ‘ sutraf as he calls the defimtion of 
Vasubandhu (ATF, p. 43, 1. 13). He says; grdhya-grahaka- 
jndmyor ayugapad-hhdmj jndmrh apratyahsarh the 

knowledge would be other than perception, because the reality 
apprehended and the apprehendii^ cognition will not be 
simultaneous.” Vacaspati Jlisra explains that the grdhya 
is the tiling from which the knowledge arises; and that it is 
the cause of which the knowledge is the effect. The knowledge 
cognises as present its own cause: but its cause— bemg, qua 
caLe, the antecedent of the knowledge which is the effect— is, 
as such, past. The cognition therefore is false: and, being 
false, it cannot be perception. He then cites p. 101, 

1. 14) a couplet: yaiha ^ha : 

hUnna-Mlam haiham grdhyam iti ced, grakyatdni viduh 
hetutvam eva, tad-yuJctam jmndkdrdrpana-ksamam. 

“If you ask how that which is separated in time can be the 
object grasped, the answer is that being an object just means 
being a cause (of the knowledge); and that which has this 
property (of being a cause of the knowledge) has the capacity 
of bringing about a presentation or idea {jndndJcdra)." The 
answer given in this citation is paraphrased by Vacaspati: 
hhinna-hdlasya ^pi sadria-jndna-jamnam eoa M tasya taj-jna- 
nam prati grahyatvam, ndnyat—er&n if the object is separate 
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in time {ie. past), its pxoduction of a cognition like it and no- 
thing else is what constitutes it the ^ object ’ of that knowledge. 
IJow'^this couplet is cited in the as 

embodying the (realist) xepl^ % Yogacara 

(idealist) criticism : and it is implied later orf that the doctrine 
of the Vaibhasikas corresponds to that oi ike SautrdntikaSy 
so that what is said of the one is in some respects applicable 

to the other. We know that Vasubandhu during a great part 

of his career was a follower of the Vaibhdsika school, and 
adopted the Yogdcara oi vijmm-vdda doctrine late in life 
under the influence of his brother Asanga. Is it not possible 
that he wrote his Tarka-sdstra as a Vaibhdsika ? If so, this 
couplet may well be his: as in fact seems to be the implication 
of the yaihd 'ha with which Vacaspati here introduces it. 
This hypothesis would explain the persistent strain of realism in 
the Buddhist logic derived through Dinnaga from Vasubandhu. 

[Another citation made by Vacaspati in the present passage 
is merely a statement of a logical principle borrowed from 
ike Sloka-varttika, yathd 'huh : — 

niyamas tad-virodhdc ca kalpyaie^ ncwirodhinali? “ As has 

i = Cowell and Gough, p. 28. My text, however, has ca vyahter 
in the second line, in place of tadyuktam ; and this reading is implied in 
Gough’s translation. 

^ , = Cowell and Gough, p. 33 iG&d BDB represents both as realists : 

the difference being that the Bavirdntiha held the real corresponding 
to presentation to be inferred, whereas the VaibMsika denied that 
inference was possible in such a case, and maintained that things 
(objects, artJia) are of two kinds, and adhyavaseya. The SDS 

then proceeds to explain by attributing to the VaibMsika pre- 

cisely that view of perception which we find in Dinnaga — ^the idealist. 
And the distinction between the grdhya and the adhyavaseya is found 
in Dharmakirti and Dharmottara, the logical heirs of Dinnaga. It has 
been commonly recognised that Dinnaga’s logic is not really consistent 
with idealism. Is not the explanation perhaps that it was not an 
idealistic but a realistic logic that he inherited, and that he never 
succeeded in reconciling it with his own and his master’s (later) idealism ? 

® $1. Vdrt.y anumdmif 55. But the Chaukhamba text reads vipaksdc 
ca^ with a variant mruddMc ca, in place of virodMc ca. Kumarila is 
defining the praiijnd, S is P, of an inference. This, he says, means 
that S is not non-P; it does not, however, preclude S from having other 
properties besides P, provided they do not contradict P. 


§ 5. ‘MAHAS;’ 

been said, ' a universal statement is precluded from contra- 
diction of wbat is predicated therein, and not from what does 
not contradict it.’ ”] 

Section 5,— Fragment B: Manas as' an Obgan oe Sense. 

NA SUKHADI PRAMEyAM VA MANO VASTINDRIYANTARAM Fragment. 

ANISEDHAD UPATTAM CED ANYENDRIYA-RUTAM VRTHA. 

The two lines are separately cited by Vacaspati, but Vidya- identification, 
bbusana identifies them with a passage in the first chapter 
of the Prmndna-samuccaya and cites them as forming one 
couplet. The meaning is: ‘^Either pleasure, etc., are not Translation. 
objects of knowledge, or else mams must be an additional 
sense-organ.” If you maintain (as Vatsyayana does) that 
the sutra accepts mams m a sense-organ on the ground that 
it does not deny this, then why does sutra-kara put himself 
to the trouble of mentioning the other sense-organs? (the 
mention is useless, in virtue of the tantra-yukti of ^ anumata ’ 
to which Vatsyayana appeals: for the other sense-organs, no 
less than 7mms, are mentioned in the sister-sasim ; and if the 
sutra-kdra took manas for granted on this ground, he should 
also have taken the other sense-organs for granted). In the 
first line Dinnaga is putting the dilemma which compels the 
Vaisesika and the Naiydyika to treat manas as a sense-organ. 

Both systems treat pleasure, pain, desire, cognition, etc., as 
qualities of the soul directly cognised, and as (like the qualities 
of other substances) objects of knowledge (prameya). If they 
are prayneya^ and perceptually cognised, it is necessary to 
invent an indriya for their perception, namely manas^ as an 
organ of ^ inner sense.’ 

I take it that Dinnaga’s criticism here amounts to a charge 
of futility against the sutra-kdra. The sutra-kdra ought to 
have seen that he must make manas into an indriya^ seeing 
that he has treated the psychical ' qualities ’ as prameya. 

But as a matter of fact the sutra-kdra had not realised this 
plain consequence of his position. And Vatsyayana, instead 
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of deducing the indriyatva of niams from the 'prameyatva of 
suhhadi (as Prasastapada deduced it from Vaisesiht Sutra, 

V, ii, 15), falls back on this indefensible appeal to a tantra- 
yukti in order to import into his own system, ah extra, what is 
really implied in it already. 

The passages in the NVT in which these two lines are cited 
are: 

NVI, p. 97, 1. 1- tad idam uhtam Diimdgena m suhhadi 
pranieyath vd niarto vasfifidriydntarahi. ria ca tat sambhavati, 
ghranddi-sutrena vibhagaparena nisedhad iti bhavah. 

Thatis: “ This is Difmaga’s point in theline ‘ either pleasure, 
etc., are not prameya, or else tmnas is another indriyad But 
this is not possible (i.e. that tmms should be an indriya), • 
because it would contradict NS, I, i, 12, the object of which 
is to give an enumeration of the indriya’ s (and this enumera- 
tion does not compiise mams).” 

NVT, p. 97, 1. 28. tad dmitam Diimagena anisedhad updt- 
tam ced anyendriya-ryiarh vrthd. ‘ tad ’ here refers to NBh, 
p. 13, 1. 9 (the appeal to the tantra-yukti of anumata. As a 
matter of fact, however, Vatsyayana uses other arguments as 
weE; but it must be admitted that he does not succeed in 
proving that the sutra-hdra recognised manas as an indriya). 


Section 6.-— Fragment C : Is the Organ in Contact with 
THE Object, in Vision? 

NVT, p. 76, 1. 28. yathohtam Dinndgena : 

SANTAEA-GEAHANAil NA SYAT PEAPTAH, JnINE ’dHIKASYA CA, 

hahir vartitvad indriyasyopapamiam sdntara-grahanam iti 
ced, ata uhtam: 

ADHISTHANAB BAHIE NAKSAM. . . . 
himtv adhisthdna-de^a evendriyam. hutah ? 

. . . TAC-CIKITSADI-YOGATAH. 

SATYAPI CA BAHIE-BHAVE NA ^AKTI-VISAYE^ KSANE 
YADI CA SYAT TADA PA^YED APY UNMILYA NIMILANAT 
1 Read iaHir vi^ye. See next note. 
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yaii ca sydi^ unynllya nimMita-nayano ^f i rufam fasyet 
unmilandd asti bahir indriyam iti. 

The sense of these two couplets, when disentangled from 
the interspersed comment, is clear except fox the second 
halves of lines 1 and 3. There is a long discussion dealing 
with this and cognate difficulties in the Nydya-mrUika passage 
(pp. 35-38) on which Vacaspati is here commenting. Ud- 
dyotakara gives various reasons which have been brought to 
prove that the organs of sense, and in particular the visual 
organ, work without getting at the ohlmt {a frapya-hdritva). 

One of these reasons is sdntam-grahandt—ih.^ reason here 
adduced by Dinnaga. Uddyotakara says this may either 
• mean {a) 'because it grasps an object at a distance,’ or (b) 

'because it grasps the object with the intervening space.’ 

Vacaspati cites Dinnaga in connection with Uddyotakara ’s 
refutation of ' sdntara-grahandd aprapya^kdritva ’ in the latter 
sense. Another of the reasons mentioned by Uddyotakara 
as urged against the view that the visual organ acts through 
contact with its object is pvthutara-gfahandt^ ' because it 
apprehends things bigger than itself.’ This seems to be the 
meaning of Dinnaga’s jndne ^dhikasya ca in the first line of 
this fragment. But the remainder of Uddyotakara’s dis- 
cussion goes beyond what is urged in this fragment on the 
one hand; and on the other hand Uddyotakara does not deal 
with the objections raised in lines 2-4. Therefore Dinnaga 
can hardly be the only, or even the principal, critic whom 
Uddyotakara has in view. 

" There would not be apprehension of the object together Translation 
with intervening space if the visual organ were in contact with 
its object; and, if there is apprehension of what exceeds (the 
eye in size), (such apprehension is not to be explained by a 
distinction between the ' visual organ ’ and the 'eye,’ for) 
the ' visual organ ’ does not go forth from its place (the ' eye ’) 

—since it is to this (the definite part of the body called the 
eye) that medical treatment and so on is directed (on the 
assumption that the eye is the visual organ). And even if we 
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grant tliat tlie ' visual organ ' might exist outside its bodily 
site ‘ the eye/ it would not have the jjower to act on the 
momentary existent which is its objects And if it could, 
a man who had opened his eyes and then shut them would 
still see (when his eyes were shut).” 

Section 7. —Fragment D: Criticism of a Point in the 
Yaiksiha Account of the Perceptibility of Substance. 

N7T, p. 129, ]. 22. 7ia ca sammolyammamdhdranam 
Dinndgo mene^ yad evam uce vaise$ika4ahsana-dusandvasare : 

YABI RUPAM EVA CAKSUSAM TATO NA DRAVYAM CAKSUSAM 
syAt tathI ca MAHAD-ANEKA-DRAVYA-SAMAVAYAI) rupac • 
COPALABDHIR ITT DRAVY'A-CAKSU SATV ABHIDH ANAM VYA- 

hanyeta ■■ 

— iti. atra hi purvavad drmya-sahita-rupam eva cdksusam 
na gandha-rasadlti sahyam sammciyarmndvadlidranam. 

That is: Diiinaga did not hold the doctrine of aggregative 
restriction (which Dharmakirti applies to the interpretation 
of the traimpya)^ since he speaks thus when he is criticising 
the Vaisedha definition (of perception): 

If colour only is the object of vision then substance 
cannot be an object of vision: and thus there would be 
contradiction of the assertion of the visibility of substance 
which is made in the words ' and perception arises from 
colour and from inherence in a substance which has magni- 
tude and is composed of many parts.’ ” 

Vacaspati explains that, as tat4ulya eva in the trairupya has 

^ The text reads bahir-bkdvena. I have divided bahir-bhdve na. 
Further, I have rendered as if saktlr visage, I take the meaning to be 
that on the assumption that the ‘ visual beam ’ goes out to its object, 
it would never reach the object: for by the time it got there a new 
momentary existent would have taken the place of the original existent 
which the ‘ visual beam ’ went forth for to see. (This reverses the 
paradox which modern theories of vision — based on light coming from 
the object — carry with them. On the modern theory of vision what w^e 
see is always past, Dihnaga’s point on the contrary is that what we 
see is alw&js future.) 
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been taken to mean ^ only in tbe besiies tie fahsa,' 

so iere tie migit iave replied to Dinnaga’s eriticism 

by saying tiat tie em conveys an ^ aggregative restriction/ 
so tiat in saying /only colour is visible ’ tie meaning niigit 
be mlom besides suhs is visible’ — ^tie intention 

being to exclude smell, taste, etc., from tie spiere of visi- 
^ bility, and not substance. 

Tie fragment being in prose cannot be from the Pramma- 
samucrntja {unless Vacaspati is paraphrasing verse into prose). 

It might come from tie Pranmta-samu(Uiaya^vM^ a com- 
mentary attributed to Dinnaga himself. Vidyabiusana cites 
passages from tie first chapter of tie Pramdna-sammcaya^ 
wMci quote not only I, i, 4 with tie Bhdsya thereon, but 
also a version of VS, III, i, 18; and VS, Y, ii, 15, in the form 
in which we have it, together with the explanatory portion 
of the Vaiksilca definition ” — ^the latter having some 
similarity to Prasastapada’s words. The citations embodied 
in the Pramma-samuccaya are left unmetrical by Dinnaga, 
apparently. 

The citation made by Dinnaga in the present passage is 
from the Valsesiha sutra {mahad’aneha-dravya-sam-avaydd 
rupdc copalabdhih, VS, IV, i, 6). Cf. PBh, p. 186, L 15. The 
three conditions which PrasastapMa there lays down for the 
perception of substance are apparently a true interpretation 
of thesw^m. 


Section 8. — Fragment E : Testimony is not a Separate 
Source OF Knowledge. 

NVT, p. 138, 1. 5. Mra sahdam pra 7 ndndntaram asahmmno Source. 
Dlmdgas tallahsanamvihalpya dhsipati. dptopadesa iti, . . . 

Ibid,, I, 19, yathohtam Bliackintena : 

APTA>VAKYAVISAMVADA-SAMANYAD ANUMANATA Fragment. 

— iti, ... 

p. 63, L 13. dptopadesa iti him dptd^idm avisaihvddit- Context. 
vam vd pratipadyate, ahosvid arihasya tathd'bhdva iti. yady 

„ .2 
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Translation. 


Identifica- 

tion. 


dptandM avisafhmditvdM pratipadyate^ tad afiu7ndndt. afthasya 
tathd-bhdvaJi^ so 'pi pratyaksena, yadd liy ayam artham 
tyahenopalahhate, tadd tathdrhJidvai^i artlmya pratipadyata Hi. 

That is: Dinnaga, not admitting testimony as a separate 
instrument of knowledge, attacks the definition (of NS^ I, i. i 
dftopadesah sahdah) by means of a dilemma which is stated 
in the Vartiiha passage commencing dptopadesa {i.e, the 
passage here cited). 

The dilemma is: 'trustworthy authority’ means either 
that the trustworthy person speaks truly, or else it means 
that the thing spoken is trustworthy and true. If it means 
the former — the credibility of the person — the belief is derived 
from inference. If it means the latter — the truth of the state- • 
ment — ^this is a matter of perception : for it is when the- person 
apprehends in perception the thing (about which the state- 
ment is made) that he realises the truth of the statement. 

Difmaga in tl c present fragment is dealing with the former 
horn of the dilemma : which is that ' credible testimony ’ 
means the assertions of persons who are credible. He says 
that the belief in any particular statement then rests on an 
inference : 

" The belief is inferential, the ground of it being the common 
character of corroboratedness belonging to the statements of 
the ' truvstworthy ’ person.” 

This fragment is identified by Vidyabhusana (HIL^ p. 288, 
note 1) with a passage in the second chapter of the Pra^nd/fta-^ 
samuGcaya, 


SECTiojsr 9.~Fragment F : What is the ' Pkobandum ’ 

(' anumeya ') in Inference ? 

NVT, p. 120, 1. 10. atra Dinndgeyia dhmndd agni-rupa- 
dharyndntardnwmmm agnidesayoh samhandhanuniancim ca 
dusayitm 'gni-visistadesdnumdnam sainartMtam, tathd ccika — • 
KECin DHARMANTARAM MEYAM LIA’GASYAVYABHICARATAH, 
SAMBANBHAil KECIB ICCHANTI SIDBHATVAD BHARMA-DHAR- 

Hmoa 


§ 9. ■ •THE. PEOBANBUMM -INFEEEHGE T9;;' , 

USlQJLk BHABME PBASIDBHAlk GET KIM AHYAT TEKA MiYATB ? Line S,' 
ATHA DHABMIKIj TASYAWA EIM-ARTHAM ' l^ANUMEYATA ? • Line 4. 

SAMBAEDHE ' ’pi BYAYAH NASTI, SASTHI SRUYETA TAB-YATI.:^^^; 

AVACYO ’YUGRHfTATVAN NA CASAB LIl^GA-SAMGATAH* Line 6. 

— na hi smnhandha^ihanmtaya Ungam pramlyatej api tu 
desa-samgata^n ity arthah. 

LINGASYAVYABHIGARAS TIJ BHABMENANYATBA B?^YATE " Line 7. 


TATRA ' PRASIDBHAM "TAB-YUKTAM BHARraNAM GAI^IAYISYATI . Line 8, 


That is: Dinnaga criticises first the view that what we 
infer from smoke is another quality, viz. fixe, and secondly 
the view that we infer the relation between fire and place; 
and he accepts the view that we infer the place qualified by 

fire. Ttohesays: ... . X“»t 

“ Some hold that another quality is the thing to be inferred Lme i. 
from the invariability of the syllogistic mark (middle term), 

‘ ‘ Others will have it that the relation is inferred, on the Line 2. 
ground that the quality (P, fire) and the subject (S, the hill) 
are already known (and therefore cannot be things to be 
inferred. Fire as such is not a thing to be inferred, nor is 
the hill as such). 

If the syllogistic mark (M, smoke) has been given before in Line 3, 
the quality (P, fire), what different thing is it that is said to be 
inferred through the mark ? (P must have been presented 
before, ex hypothesis when we experienced the concomitance 


between M and P). 

“ Or if it was experienced in the subjects or possessors of fixe Line 4. 
(such as the hearth), why is not just this (the fiery hearth, the 
fire oj the hearth) that is inferred ? ^ 


^ Fire hi general cannot be the thing to be inferred, because fire in 
general is already known. And the fire of past experience, as particu- 
larised by residence in the hearth, etc., of course cannot be the pro- 
bandum — w'e do not infer the fire of the hearth from the sznoke on the 
hill {dharmm commonly means S, the subject in which the property 
is to be inferred. But it also means in general a property-possessor, 
and so may apply to the mpalcsa^ XP, as well as to the pahsat S.) 


Line 5. 


Line 6. 
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the relation, on the other hand, there is not the 
double aspect (which marks the geiiume And 

you would use the genitive case in referring to something 

possessing something else ^ (so that the Proposition to be 
proved should take the form parvatasydgnir asti, there is 
hill’s fire— instead of parvate 'gnir asti^ there is fire on the 
hiU). 

'‘The relation is not intended to be referred to by the 
speaker, since it is merely implicit in the statement.® And 
it is not the relation that is concomitant with the syllogistic 
mark (M, smoke).^ 

^ Of. SL VdtL, cfiMimancb-pOiTicchodO), 32 : nd cdJcdTci-dvctydm idsyu ^ 
sadhyasadhana-hhag bJiaveL The anumeya is both and gmiyd, 

both M and—problematieally— P. In other words it is the ekudesm 
which has two ekadesas, as sadkand and as sadJiya. But the relation 
between hill and fire does not have fire as one aspect and smoke as 
another. It is the hill (of which fire is to be proved) that possesses 

both smoke and— problematically— fire. 

2 Cf. the commentators on Panini, II, idj oO, sasfM sese. The sixth 
inflection, ic. genitive, expresses mere relation, e.g, that between a 
thing and its possessor. It does not express a /udrci/cc&'fiinction. The 
locative on the other hand does express a ^dwi^;(®-functioii, viz. the 
adhikamm of the action. 

3 Of. Si 7 art., he. cit. : tas^md artla-grUtatvan makih-arthasya gam- 
yatd, ^WL svdtantryeTTM mantavyd. What if the Proposition is put in the 
form parvedo valinirndn, the hill is fire-possessing ? Does not the affix 
-^naiup, the possessive affix, express mere relation, as the genitive case- 
inflection does ? The reply given by Dinnaga and by Kumarila seems 
to be that at any rate the relation, relegated to expression in a mere 
suffix, cannot claim the status of a ‘ term ’ in the inference, 

^ Cf. Si Vdrl, he. cit., 31: naedpy anugamas tend Ungasyeha nidars- 
yaie; and the comment: uddharane ^pi lingasya na saMandJmidnu- 
gamam darsayanti. The major premise does not assert that where there 
is smoke there is relation (between hill and fire). The comment which 
Vacaspati Misra inserts after line 6 takes a slightly different view 
of the meaning—* for the syllogistic mark is not apprehended as a 
property of the relation : it is connected with the place ” — i.e. he takes 
the reference here to be to pahsa-dharmata, in the sense of residence 
of the middle term in the minor (and not in the major, as Parthasarathi 
Misra, the commentator on the Shka-vdrttika cited above, understands 
the parallel line in Kumarila’s discussion). That is, we do not say 
that the relation is smoky: we say that the hill is smoky. As anumeya 
means indiflerently S or P (really both together), either interpretation 
is possible. 
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, /'It is witR the qualitj (P,' that the mark is seeBj ia Line 7 .' : U 
other iastaaces, to he concomitant. 

. ‘'And being found in those other cases it' mil iJroYe'the Line 8. 
snbject-as-eonneoted-'with-that-q'uality here (it will prove ■ 

This is the , topic discussed in Nydy&vdrttika, pp. 52-54, and Parallel pas- 
Sloha-mrUika^ anufmna-pariGcheda^ verses 23-34: both' pas- 
sages being closely parallel to the present fragment and written 
' with Biiinaga’s discussion in view. In fact, some of the lines ■ 
in this fragment are only intelligible in the light of what 
Kuniarila says. 

Vidyabhusana {HIL^ p. 281) gives the Tibetan version of 
^ these eight lines as from Pranmia-sanmccaya^ Chapter II. 

Section 10.— Fragment G : Definition of 'Anumdna ' on 

THE InSTEUMENT OF INFERENTIAL KNOWLEDGE. 

iVF. p. 56, 1. 14. apare iu hrmate : 

NANTAEiVAKARTHA-DAR^ANAM TAD-VIDO ’nUMANAM Prose frag- 
ment. 

— it-L asydrthah : yo ^riho yam artham antarena na hliavati^ 
sa ndntanyahah : nantanyahas cdsdv artlias ceti ndntanyak- 
drthah: tasya darsanam tav-vido ’numwiam, yas tajn veda, 
tan, ndnturlyako^yamiti. 

That is: 

Others, again, say : 

The experience of a thing which is inseparably connected Translation 
with another thing is the instrmnent of inference for one who 
knows that it is inseparably connected.’’ 

The meaning is: a thing which does not exist without 
another thing is 'inseparably connected.’ The compound 
fidntarlyahdrtha is a kanm-dhdraya compound, i.e. ndntari- 
yaha is in the position of adjective qualifying artha^ and 
the compound as a whole is substantival. Tad in the 
compound tad-vidah means 'that this is inseparably con- 
nected.’ (Uddyotakara’s criticism is to the effect that the 
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Iwina^dJidraya compound is objectionable because tbe second 
member, 'thing,’ is superfluous— -since wbat is inseparably 
connected cannot but be a ' thing ’ and that the addition 
'for one who knows this ’ is also superfluous, since such 
knowledge is already implied in calling the thing nantan- 
yaka? The definition ought therefore to be reduced to: 

mntanyaka-darmmm 

Identitication Vidyabhusana does not notice this fragment. But Vacas- 
of fragment, Misra’s statements at iVFT, p. 127, 1. 1 and 1. 12 (see 
here next fragment, and fragment P) attribute the definition 
beyond possibility of doubt to Diiinaga, and seem to implj' 
clearly that it is given in a passage immediately preceding 
that in which the next fragment— tlia^ etc. occurs . 
that is, in Chapter II oi tl-e Pramma-sammcaya, But the 
present fragment is in prose, irreducible to anustnhh metre. 
We must suppose either that there are unmetrical passages 
or phrases embodied in the or else that 

this comes from the — ^^vhich must then be in organic 

connection with Pramdm-samuccay a itself, and not a 

commentary subsequently composed by Dinnaga. 

Section 11.— Fragment H : The Theee Characters of a 
Valid Middle Term. 

VF, p. 58, L2. aparetu^nanyante: 

Fragment ANUMEYE ’tHA TAT-TULYE SADBHAVO NASTITA ’SATI 

(one line). 

— ity miunmnam. 

That is: some again hold that the instrument of inference 
consists in : — 

Translation “The presence of the middle term in the subject of the 
of fragment. 

3- Keith, ILA^ p. 104 ad fin, seems to have taken this to mean that 
a thing (on the Bauddha view) cannot but be inseparably connected, 

^ He adds by way of illustration: “For an inhabitant of NdriMa- 
dvipa, on seeing smoke, does not think of it as ^ ndntanyaka,'^ in- 
separably connected.’’ Dr. Jha (transL, vol. i, p. 188) adds the query— 
“ where there is no fire ?” and this would explain the illustration. 
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inference; its presence again in what is like the subject of the 
inf erence ; and its absence in what is not (like the subject).” 

NVT, p. 127 r I- tad amna DinnSms^^^ hksa^tam dma- Identiacatioii 

_ . ■ . * ' . of fragment. 

yitvd ^nyesmh lahsaiiarh (Imitam, samprati Bihndgasya sm- 

Myadaksana-prapancdrtka'm mkyam anwneye Hha tat-tidya 

itydfly upanyasya dumyati — apare tv iti. 

That is: by thus refuting the definition (of anummia — see 
preceding fragment) given by Dinnaga, he has refuted defini- 
tions given by others. Now he cites and refutes the formula — 
ammieye Hha tat-tulya^ etc. — which Dinnaga gives in explana- 
tion of his definition. 

Vidyabhusana {HIL^ p. 288, n. 2) gives the Tibetan version 
of this line as from Chapter II of the Pranmia-samuccaya. 

Vacaspati in the passage just cited states that it is an ampli- 
fication or exposition of the definition of anunidna given in the 
preceding fragment — which may, therefore, also be assigned 
to Chapter II (perhaps of the vrtti). 

The importance of the fragment is indicated by the fact gearings of 
^ ° ^ the fragment. 

that Uddyotakara devotes a considerable passage (NV, i)p. 58- 
59) to criticism of it. It is Dinnaga’s formula for the imirupya^ 
parallel to the couplet which occurs in Prasastapada’s 
Bhdsya, p. 200, 1. 19: 

yad anmmyena saynbaddliam prasiddham ca tackanvite 
tad-ahhave ca nasty cm, tal lingam anunidpaJcam. 

The three notes of a ' nantarlyaMrtha ’ are presence in the 
paksa, presence in the sapaksa^ and absence in the vipaksa. 

The formula belongs to a time when the doctrine of vydptilia,d 
not yet developed. Diruiaga combines it with that doctrine, 
and thereby exposes the formula to the criticism brought 
by Uddyotakara: a criticism which turns on the fact that 
anumeya is now taken in two senses at once — as S (minor) 
and as P (major). 
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Section 12.— (Note to Fbacment H) : A Septenary, op 
Syllogisms. 

In tlie passage wMcli concludes Uddyotakara’s criticism 
of this formula of the trair^yya, a doctrine of a septenary of 
possible t}"pes of syllogism is represented as following from 
the application of this formula. The context makes it plain 
that the doctrine is Dinnaga^s; but it is not clear how far it 
is stated in Dinnaga’s own words. Uddyotakara states the 
same doctrine a second time, in almost the same words, in 
another connection (AF, p. 131, 1. 18).^ 

A' F, p. 59, 1. 11. yad apj eka-dm-pada-parijuddsena sapikd- 
sanihhme sat-fratisedliam iiktvd tri-laJcsano hetur abhidMyate^ 
etad api . . . ayuktayn. 

That is: there are seven possibilities, and he rejects six 
(as invalid middle terms) on the ground of failing to satisfy 
one or two of the three clauses of the trairupya ; the seventh 
(which satisfies all three clauses) is called / the reason with 
three characteristics ’ (and is alone valid). 

The seven possibilities are: 

1. Eesident in pakm (absent in sapaksa^ present in vipakm), 

2. Resident in sapaksa (absent in pakscu present in vvpaksa). 

3. Absent in vipaksa (absent in paksa^ absent in sapaksa). 

The above three fail to satisfy two clauses. 

4. Present in pakm, resident in sapaksa (but not absent in 
vipaksa). 

5. Present in paksa, absent in vipaksa (but not present in 
sapaksa). 

6. Present in sapaksa, absent in vipaksa (but not present in 
•paksa). 

These three fail to satisfy one clause. Uddyotakara main- 
tains that, on the Buddhist’s own showing, arguments which 
really come under head 4 are valid; and that arguments 

^ Dr. Jha (transL, p. 371 footnote) reads into this passage a state- 
ment that this doctrine comes from a BauddJia ‘ vdrttiJca.^ But Uddyo- 
takara is plainly referring to his own VdrUika on I, i, 5. 
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under head 5 are valid, if there is no sa'pahsa. Heads 
4 and 5 kenaldmaijm and Jcevala-vyatirehin^ in case there 
is no vipaksa (in the former case) and no sapakm (in the 
■.latter case). ■■■■ 

7. The trilaksana-helu — present in paksa^ present in 
sapaksa^ absent in wpa As «. 

It may be presumed that this doctrine is taught in the 
second chapter of the Pramdna-samuccaya, The scheme of 
seven tyi^es diSers in principle from the scheme of nine types 
set out in fragment J, q.v. 

Section 13. — Vasubandhu as a Critic of the Nydya. 

(Introductory to fragments from Chapters III and IV of the 
Pramdna'Saynmcaya, ) 

Chapter III deals with ‘ inference for another ’ {pardrthd- 
nuniam)^ which is the rubric corresponding to the pancdvayava- 
vdkya^ the syllogism and its five members, in Naiydyika works. 
Dinnaga, like Prasastapada, emphasises the distinction be- 
tween inference as such and inference as expressed in words ; 
and he criticises the definitions of the 'members’ of the 
syllogism given in the Nydya Sutra on the ground that they 
fail to beep this distinction clear (see fragment L). But 
Dinnaga was not the first Buddhist critic of these definitions. 
A writer, ' Subandhu,’ who may reasonably be identified 
with Vasubandhu, criticises the definitions given in the Nydya 
Sutra of Proposition, Eeason, and Exemplification (the first 
three ' members ’ of the syllogism), as is clear from the follow, 
ing passages of the Vdrttika and Tdtparya-tlkd: 

NVy p. 139, 1. 14. tad etasmin avayava4raye evam laksane- 
nopapddite tesdm trayo durvibhdvd ity anena vdkyem mahd- 
miydyikatvam dtrmnah khydpilam bhavaii, 

NVT, p. 205, 1. 26. atra Subandhund pratijnddayas trayo 
^vayavd durvihitd Aksapdda-laksanenety uktam ; tud dusayati 
tad etasminn iti. 

That is: Uddyotakara says (ironically) that the writer wrho 
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states that three confused deSnitions of these members are 
given when Propositionj Eeason, and Exemplification are thus 
defined, onlj’ shows by this statement what a great logician 
lie himself is. Vacaspati adds that in this passage Uddyota- 
kara is criticising the statement made by ^ Snbandhii, to the 
effect that the three members — Proposition, etc.— are badly 
formulated by Aksapada’s definitions. 

Wko was Snbandhu? Dr. Jha says: 'Mt has been sug- 
gested that this name should be Vasnbandhn, but the Tdt- 
‘parya-tikd often speaks of ‘ suuhdfidhuvcM luhsdMM^ which 
shows that there was a Buddhist logician Snbandhu ” (transl., 
vol. i, p. 394, on NS, I, i. 37). But there seems to be no other 
trace of this supposed ' Snbandhu,’ and the reasonable supposi- ^ 
tion is that in these passages Vacaspati abbreviates Vasu- 
bandhu to Snbandhu just as he invariably speaks of Dharma- 
kirti as Kirti. Vasubandhu’s definition of perception is given 
at iVF, p. 42, 1. 15, and in that case Vacaspati (VFT, p. 99, 

1. 13) gives him the benefit of his full name — Vdsichcmdhavam 
pratyahm-lahsmiam. A definition of vdda is given at VF, 
p. 151, 1. 20, and here Vacaspati {NVT, p. 218, L 9) calls it 
saubmidhavam laksamnu (Jha’s note here suggests that 
Snbandhu may be Vasnbandhn, after all : and he thinks that 
' Snbandhu ’ must be the author of the Vcida-vidhi referred 
to by name at xVF, p. 121, 1. 2. — Jha’s transl., vol. i, p. 441 
note.) A definition of pratijnd, Proposition, is given as from 
the Vdda~vidhi in the AF passage just referred to, viz. p. 121, 

1. 2. 'Whether ' Subandhu ’ is the author of this work, as he 
is stated by Vacaspati to be the author of the definition of 
vdia (iVF, p. 151, and AFT, p. 218, above referred to), is not 
perfectly clear, but seems highly probable. 

^ Similarly Vtoana, Kdvi/aldnMra-sutra-vHti, III, ii, 2, is quoted in 
Vidyabhusana, HIL, p. 267, as having Subandhu for Vasubandhu. 

^ There is a doubt as to the reading at NV, p. 156, 1. 17. Dr, Jh^^ 
reads the textual vadabJiidhamm as vdda-vidhdmm, which latter he 
takes as an alternative title of the work Vada-vidliL See his translation, 
vol. i, p. 454 footnote. The alternative title vdda-vidMna only occurs 
at iVF, p. 120, L 6, in a reference to a vdda-vidMna-tlkd, so far as I know. 
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Vidyabliusana, on the authority of Sugiura, states that 
“when Hiven-Thsang was travelling in India he saw three 
works on the art of debate attributed to Vasubandhu. The 
Sanskrit originals of these works, as well as their Chinese 
versions, are now lost. The ■works were siyled in Chinese: 
(1) Ro}iki {mda-vidM~th.% method of debate), (2) Ronshihi 
{vdda-mdrga—ih& course of debate), and (3) Romhin {vada- 
hausala — the expedients of debate” {HIL, p. 267). He 
also gives an account {ibid.) of a Tarka-mstra attributed to 
Vasubandhu, of which a Chinese version exists: and in the 
first chapter of this Vasubandhu is said to deal with the five 
members of the syllogism, pmtijnd., etc. 

The evidence then is to the effect that Vacaspati’s 
Subandhu is Vasubandhu, and that he is (perhaps) the author 
of the Vdda-vidhi quoted by TJddyotakara : and of definitions 
of perception, of vdda^ and perhaps^ of pratijm^ quoted and 

^ Tlie definition of pratijnci given as from the Vada^vidhi is sddhyd- 
bhidMnam jiratijiid (N V, p, 121, 1. 2). At N V, p. 161, 1. 14, a definition 
of is given — sddhayitum isfaJi — which Dr. Jha, in a 

footnote to his translation, p. 331, says is “ put forward by the Bauddha 
logician Subandhu.” He does not say what authority he has for 
attributing this to ‘ Subandhu.’ Vacaspati merely attributes it to a 
Bauddha — BhadantendnyatM laksanam praniiam (NVT, p. 184, 1. 11). 
[Another definition is given of paksa at NV, p. 119, L 4: vicdrandydm 
isfp ^rthah •jdaksah.'] 

The metrical definition oi paksa which is given at N V, p. 119, IL 15-16 
— sadhyatvenepsitali pakso viruddMrtMnirdkrtah — ^is characterised by 
Vacaspati at NVT, p. 187, 1. 14 as sthd>7id7itarlyam Bhadantasya laksa- 
nam. It is not clear who the Bauddha is to whom Vacaspati is referring ; 
but it looks as if it were the same ‘ Bhadanta ’ who gave the former 
definition, viz. pakso yah sddhayitwn ista/i. The metrical definition 
looks like a fragment of Dihnaga (oi) because of the anurftubh metre; 
(b) because the addition viruddhdrtlidnirdkrta teaches the doctrine of 
paksdbhdsa found in the Nydya^pravesa ascribed to Dinnaga, and the 
definition is in meaning identical with Pra^astapada’s at PBh, p. 233, 
last line (and resemblance to Pra^astapada is a mark of Dinnaga’s 
-writings); and (c) because, as Jha points out (transL, p. 338 footnote), 
it also resembles Dharmakirti’s definition in the Nyayabindu: svaru- 
pemiva avayam4sto ^nirdkriah. If it is from Dihnaga it might come 
from the third chapter of the Pramdna-samticcaya. But Vidyabhusana 
{MIL, p. 282, n. 2) cites as from that chapter two Tibetan lines, and 
says that “the Sanskrit original should run thus: svampenaka 
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criticised by Uddyotakara. We may furtber conclude that 
Vasubaudhu preceded Dihuaga in his criticism of the defini- 
tions of Proposition, Reason, and Exemplification given in 

the Nydya-sutra. 

Section 14. — Fragment !■: (i) : Definition of ' Inference 
FOB Another’ (fardrthdnunima), {ii) .A Proof must 
BE Accepted by both Parties. 

Nydya-mtmhara, p. 252 (coiiimeiiting on Sloha-mrUilca, 
nimlambana-vdda^ verses 145-'146): bhavadlyendpi— 

PARIRTHANUMANAM TU SVADRSTARTHA-PRAKA^AKAM, 
iti lakmnena sva-pratipamiam eva pmmuhehhyah pmti- 
padmityam. 

That is: “ It is something that a person has himself appre- 
hended that is to be conveyed to questioners— even on your 
own definition: — 

nirdesyak smijamAstah svadharmini %yratyahmrlMnwmdnem capta-vdca 
'"mrdkrtali,'*^ 

At i\' T', p. 120, 1. 2 ff. Uddyotakara attacks the introduction of the 
word svayam into a Bauddha definition. It looks at first as if the 
svayam criticised were part of the second or metrical definition above — 
for Uddyotakara says svayam sadhyatvenepsifa iti. (W ith this addition 
the definition comes close to the Nydyahindu definition, and also to 
Vidyabhusana’s reconstruction of the two lines from the Prmndna- 
saniuccaya. Perhaps after all this line is the original of one of those 
two lines 1 ) At p. 120, 1. 7, however, we are told that the author of the 
Vada-vidMm’fka defends the addition of svayam^ to the definition. 
The definition’eited at NV, p, 116, L 14 is quoted as pahso yah sddha- 
yitum isfali— without svayam. And yet it is apparently with reference 
to this phrase sddliayitmi istaJi that Uddyotakara criticises the defence 
of the use of svayam : for he makes a special point of the use here of the 
infinitive, sadhayitum. But then again the infinitive may perhaps be 
considered to hoimplied in the phrase sddlLyalvenepsitah. I must admit 
that I cannot see any further into this haze. But it looks as if Uddyo- 
takara regarded the two definitions as for purposes of criticism two 
versions of one and the same view: the former erring by saying too little, 
and the latter by saying too much (A" F, p. 120, 1. 1). I think that 
Vacaspati meant to attribute them both to one person; and on the 
whole I incline to the view that Dinnaga was this person (this latter 
opinion being partly derived from an impression — ^not easy to justify — 
that Vacaspati uses ‘ Bhadanta ’ specifically of Dinnaga). 
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" Inference for another sets forth an object which has been Transktion 
apprehended by oneself.’ ” of fragment, 

Parthasarathi Misra is referring in hhamdlya to Dinnaga, Context, 
whom he mentions by name more than once in the context. 

On p. 250 (commenting on verse 131, loc, cit.) he has said: 
bhavadvrMhair em hi Dinnagdcdryair yo vadi-prativabi- Emgment 
Hi^GiTO HETUH SA SADHANAM ity uktam. That is: '' Your own 
authority, the doctor Diimaga, has said: 'A proof is a 
reason accepted by both parties to the discussion.’ ” And at 
p. 257 he again cites Dinnaga by name (see fragment P below). 

Kumarila is arguing in this section of the nimlamhana-mda 
(which is probably directed largely against arguments urged 
• by Dinnaga in the Alamhana-'panksd) that the BauddJia — 
whose scepticism extends to reasoning itself — is inconsistent ' 
in using reasoning to confute his opponents. The Bauddha 
is represented as replying that so long as his opponent 
believes in reasoning it does not matter whether he (the 
Bauddha) himself believes in it or not: his arguments will 
still serve their purpose of convincing the opponent. Kuma- 
rila replies that this is inconsistent with the Bauddha's own 
statement about a means of proof — ^that both sides must 
admit it — and with his own definition of ' syllogism.’ 

Dinnaga ’s definition of fardrthdnumdna appears to be 
identical in meaning with that given by Prasastapada 
(PM, p. 231). 

Vidyabhusana iEIL, p. 282 footnote) draws attention to Identifica- 
, t - kon of frag- 

this fragment, and cites the Tibetan version as from Frayimna- jnent (i). 

samuccaya^ Chapter III. 


Section 15.— Fragment J : The Nine Reasons or Types of 
Argument, Valid and Invalid. 

NYT, p. 197, last linej^. atra Dihndgena : 

SAPAKSE SANN ASAN DVEDHA PAKSA-DHARMAH punas TRXDHA Line 1. 
PRATYEKAM ASAPAKSE CA SAD ASAD DVIVIDHATVATAH Line 2. 

iti, na ca palcm-dharindn hetu-tad-dbhasdn darsayitvd, 


Fragment 
(8 lines). 
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Line 3. 
Line 4. 


Line 5. 
Line 6. 


Line 7. 

Line 8. 

Translation* 
Line 1. 


TATRA YAH SAK SAJATIYE DVEBHA CASAMS TAD-ATYAYE 

SA HETUB, VIPARITO 'SMAB VIBUBBHO ’nYAS TV ANISCITAH. 

iti hetu4ad‘abMsa-vweko darHtah, tasijdrthah, yah fahm- 
dharnuah sa safahse sann asan dvedhd %ti, sa punar asapahse 
sad asad dvividkatvatah. pratyekam tridhd hliamfiti. pahsa- 
dliarrmh sapahse san vipahse sad asad dvividhatvatas tridJid. 
paha-dhanmh sapahse dmdha vipahse sad asad dvividhatvatas 
tridheti, atroddharanam : 

prameya-krtakanitya-krta-^ravana-yatnajah 

ANITYA-YATNAJASPABSA ISHTYATVxIbISU TE NAVA 

nityatvddisu sddhyesu pra^myatvddayo nava hetu4ad-dbhd>sdh. * 
tesdm yathd-samhhyam nityatvadUi. sddhymiy uddhamnti — 

NITYANITYA-PBAYATNOTTHA-MABHYAMA-TRIKA-SASVATAH 

AYATNANITYA-NITYAS CA PRAMEYATVABI-SABHANAH. 

Dinnaga says: 

' A middle term or quality of tlie subject of inference^ first 
takes three forms, according as it does or does not reside in the 
two possible ways in the sapahsar 

^ pah^a-dkarma is a general term which covers both hetu and hetvd- 
bhcisay valid and invalid reasons. Vidyabhusana {HIL, p. 299, n. 2) 
says — I do not know on what authority — that “ the hetu-cahm is also 
called in Sanskrit paJcsa'dharma^cahra.^' The latter name is preferable, 
inasmuch as hetu commonly means a valid reason. 

This treatment assumes that the hetu- or lievdhhdsa is a quality of 
the subject, i.e. is pahsa-dharma. It therefore ignores the asiddM- 
hetvdbkdsa, the pretended reason or middle term (M) which in fact 
does -not reside in the subject (S). See fragment K. Thus it differs 
from the ‘septenary of arguments ’ (see Note to fragment H), because 
the septenary takes the asiddha into account. 

2 The two ways in which M does or does not reside in sapaksas, 
XP’s, are, first, residence or non-residence in soine (not all) ; and secondly, 
esidence or non-residence in all, Tliis gives a threefold relation of 
M to XP, viz. : 

(i) Residence in all sapalcsas. All XP is M. 

(ii) Residence in some sapaksas {= non-residence in some). Some 
XP is M. 

(iii) Now-residence in all. No XP is M. 
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'And in each of these three possible cases the middle Line 2. 
term does or does not reside in the two ways in the 
vipaksa.^ ^ 

"So far he has not shown what middle terms are valid 
reasons and what are fallacious: 

'Among these, a middle term which is present in (either Eine s. 
of) the two ways^ inthesapakfa, and is absent in the vijyaksa, Eme 4. 
is a valid reason. '\'^Tiat differs from this is either contra- 
dictory^ or inconclusive.’*^ ' 

^ There is similarly a threefold division of possible relations oi the 
middle term to the vipaksa, X non-P, according as M is resident in 
allX non-P’s, resident in (non-resident in some), or 220 ?? -resident 
# in (Ee. not resident in any X non-P). 

Combining this threefold relation to the vipaksa 'with the threefold 
relation to the sapahsa we get the nine types of the ‘ heiu-calcra ' : 

I. All SP is M, all XP is M, all X noii-P is M (inconclusive ). 

II. All SP is M, all XP is M, no X non-P is M (valid). 

III. Ail SP is M, all XP is M, some X non-P is M (inconclusive). 

IV. Ail SP is M, no XP is M. all X non-P is M (contradictory). 

V. All SP is M, no XP is M, no X non-P is M (inconclusive). 

VI. All SP is M, no XP is M, some X non-P is M (contradictory). 

VII. All SP is M, some XP is M, all X non-P is M (inconclusive). 

VIII. Ail SP is M, some XP is M, no X non-P is M (vaUd). 

IX. All SP is M, some XP is M, some X non-P is M (inconclusive). 

(These are arranged in the numerical order of the diagram facing 
p: 298 of VidyabhiT^ana’s History of Indian Logic, and p. 100 of his 
Medimval Logic. They are there arranged in a square: 

I. II. III. 

IV. V. VI. 

VIE VIII. IX.) 

Dr. F. W. Thomas informs me that the Tibetan text shows the square 
arrangement. 

^ Either present in ail sapahsas or present in some only, anvayinah 
sapaksa-vyd'pty-avyapfibhycmi dvitvam, as Uddyotakara says. There 
are thus two valid types, Nos. II and VIII of the list. As we should 
put it, BABB ABA may be of two kinds according as the major premise 
is or is not simply convertible. (The middle must of coiirse be absent 
in all vipahsas, otherwise we should have an instance X non-P M, which 
would invalidate the vydpti or ‘ major premise,’ all M is P.) 

» Nos. IV and VI are ‘ contradictory,’ as leading in the valid tyj^es 
II and VIII to the contradictory conclusion. 

4 Nos. I, III, V, VII, IX— the odd numbers, or corners and centre 
of the square — ^are classed by Dhinaga as aniscita^samdigdlia: as 
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Lines 5 and 6. 


Lines 7 and 8. 


'' In these lines the distinction between the reason or valid 
middle, and the apparent reason or invalid middle, is shown. 
The meaning of the first two lines is that a middle term, 
which is a quality of the minor, may be resident or non-resi- 
dent in the safahsa in two ways; and again resident or non- 
resident in the vifahsa in two ways : and in each case there is 
a threefold division. Being a quality of the minor, and being 
resident in the sapaksa^ it may be resident in two ways (in 
some or all), and non-resident in two ways (in some or all), 
in the vipaksa^ which means that there are three ways in 
which it may be related to the vipaksa (as residing in all, some, 
or none). And then again, being a quality of the paksa^ and 
being related in two {further^ ways to the sapaksa^ it may 
be resident and non-resident in the two ways in the vipaksa — 
that is, related in three ways to the vipaksa. He now gives 
the illustration: 

^ The nine middle terms used to prove eternality and the 
other majors are: knowable, product, non-eternal; product, 
audible, effect of volition; non-eternal, effect of volition, 
intangible.’ 

'' Knowable, etc., are the nine reasons and apparent reasons 
used to prove eternality and the other ma j ors. Eternality, etc. 
belong to these in the order as enmnerated. The following 
are the examples of the majors: 

‘ The majors which have knowable and so on for their 
middle terms are: eternal, non-eternal, effect of volition; 


leading to a doubtful conclusion. The centre, No. V, is the asddhdrana 
of other logicians — ^the too restricted reason: which Pra^astapada classes 
as anadhyavasita — i.e. leading to no conclusion at all, not even to a 
doubtful one. The first type. No. I, is its opposite, the too general 
reason. 

^ Vacaspati’s explanation of the way in which the nine types is 
arrived at is, I think, that given in footnotes 2 on p. 30 and 1 on 
p, 31, above; but instead of giving the second two sets of three 
separately he indicates them by the rather confusing phrase ‘ sapakse 
dvedka.^ And the first set of three is indicated through the ambiguous 
sapakse san — ^which must be taken to mean ‘resident in all the 
sapaksas.’ The punctuation of the text is wrong, and I have altered it- 
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in the middle set of three/ eternal; and non- volitional, noji- 
eternah eternal.’ ’’ 

: .Vidyahhiisana .{.5^ pp,.' 283-28o footnotes) ; cites the fdentiflca- 

Tihetan version of,, this passage- as. from Chapter III' of the 
Pmnmna-sammcaya. . . 

Uddyotakara, in commenting on N8, 1, i, 35, returns to the Context, 
subject, of ,the tfilahsana-’lietu (already dealt with in his com- 
.ment on I, i, 5). He repeats his argument against the imim- ^ 
fragment H) and against the ' septenary ’ of types of.' 
argument (see Note to fragment H): and then he quotes the 
third line of the present fragment : tatra yah $an sajfMye^ etc, 

(iVF, p. 132, 1. 12). He argues that this, as a definition otketif.j 
• fails to ■ mention the requirement of paksa-dharnmta as it 
stands. The Bauddha is then represented as replying that 
this deficiency is supplied in the next fragment, q,v. 

^ The madhyama-trika is the middle line of the square. Nos. IV, V, 
and VI. Putting the middle terms of lines 5 and 6 together with, the 
majors of lines 7 and 8 we get: 

I. Sound is eternal because knowable. 

II. Sound is non-etemal because a product. 

III. Sound is volitional because non-eternal. 

IV. Sound is eternal because a product. 

V. Sound is eternal because audible. 

VI. Sound is eternal because volitional. 

VII. Sound is non- volitional because non-eternal. 

VIII. Sound is non-eternal because voIitionaJ. 

IX. Sound is eternal because intangible. 

These are exactly the examples given in the Iletu-cahra-damaru 
{i.e. the NyCiya-praveki): with this exception, that Vidyabhusana gives 
non-eternal (instead of eternal) as the major of No. V. 

2 The discussion arises out of his citation and criticism of yet another 
Bauddha definition of the lietu, viz. vipaJcsdd visemk {XV, p. 128, 

1. 9 Jf.). There is nothing to show” the source of this citation except 
the fact that at p. 131, 1. 10, Uddyotakara considers it from the stand- 
point of the Sautrdntika view that all things are non-eternal (yadd 
Bautrdiitika-paksam dsritya laksanam vicar yate, etc.). 
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Fragment 
(one line). 


Translation 
of fragment. 

Identifica- 

tion. 


Context. 


Sectiox 16 .— Fragment K : All Middle Terms are 
^ Pahsa-dharma' 

NYT, p. 198, 1. 14 iihtam Dihndgem — 

SADHYA-DHARMO YATO HETUS TAD-ABHASAS CA BHUYASxl 

■ ' iti. ' ' 

That is : Dimaga says : 

"" Because the valid reason and the apparent reason are, 
in general, qualities of the Subject of the inference . . 

Vidyabhusana does not notice this fragment. The sense 
of it is incomplete, and the yatah would appear to point to a 
correlative tatah in a following line. Dinnaga may perhaps 
have said ; ^Mt is because both valid and spurious reasons are 
in general resident in S that this wheel of reasons does not 
concern itself mth the relation of M to S.” For, as Vidya- 
bhusana points out {HIL, p. 299), '' in this work ” {i.e, the 
Hetu-eakra-damaru) Dinnaga has analysed all nine possible 
relations between the middle and the major terms,’’ ignoring 
the relation between the middle and the minor as such. It 
seems probable that this may be a ninth line continuous with 
the eight lines of the preceding fragment. It is cited imme- 
diately in the context. 

See preceding fragment. The BauddJia^ in reply to criti- 
cisms, is represented by Uddyotakara as saying that the 
present fragment implies that a valid reason must be 'pah§a- 
dharma^ resident in SP. 

NV, p. 132, 1. 14. yadi tdvad etd laksanam yathd-sruti 
hliavat% fahse^ vidyata iti kenaital labhyate? — iti,^ nmiu 
coktam hetuh tad-dbhdso vd frdyah faksa-dhamia eva bliamti. 

1 The text reads vipakse vidyate, which cannot possibly be right. 
Br. Jha translates as if paJcse mdyate : and this must be the true reading. 

2 The iti means that he is explaining his last sentence etdvatd Jcila 
laksanem iridak§ano hetur labhyata iti yatM-Miti na labhyate, i,e,, he 
is explaining the statement that the definition does not, as it stands, 
coTer the three characters of the valid reason — ^because it omits the first 
character, paksa-dharmatd. 

; ^ ■# 
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That is: if that defimtion (line 3 of preceding fragment) is 
taken as it stands, by what phrase does it say that the middle 
term resides in the paksa^ SP ? (That is, it does not say so.) 
It may be suggested that it, is also said, reason, valid or 
invalid, is in general resident in SP.’- (This paraphrases 
the, line cited. by Yacaspati.) 

Uddyotakara says that the statement no doubt implies that 
M resides in SP; but it does not imply that 11 resides in all 
cases of SP; arthai paksa-dharnw gamy ate: na tu 

vyd'pake niyato labhyate^ (YF, p. 132, 1. 20). It asserts rmre 
concomitance, which may be either residence in all or in some 
(of S) : samhliava- mdt^rmh labhyate^ tae ea dvedhd, vydpakam 
* avydpakani ca. The Bauddha isil^ back on his usual device 
of reading a restriction {avadhdrana) into the statement: 
pakm-dJiarmi means paksa-dharnm and nothing else^ and the 
M which does not reside in all S cannot be called paksa-dharmi 
and nothing elsSy because it resides only in part of S {na tv 
ayarn paksa-dhanm eva^ ekadem-vrUitvdt)J^ That which 
resides only in part of S cannot be called paksasya dharma 
eva. Uddyotakara replies that the restriction would not 
have the force of excluding a property resident only in some 
S {katham avydpakam nivartayisyati It has a different 
force in Diiiuaga’s statement {anydrtham avadhdranmh kal- 
payanti bhavantah) : i.e., the force of ^ distributing ’ the subject 
of the statement, viz. 'reasons and apparent reasons ’ {Jietu- 

^ Jha transL, voL i, p. 374, renders “ there is nothing to impiythat 
even/ Probans must subsist in the Subject ”■ — i,e, he understands the 
criticism to be that the statement does not imply that all M is P. But 
the context seems to me to make it plain that Uddyotakara means 
* the statement does not imply that ail SP is M.’ His objection is that 
it would admit arguments with an illicit process of the minor term. 
7ia vydpake uiyataJi, literally, means that the paksa-dJiarmadietu is not 
confined to the case of a pakm-dharma which is mjdpaka of (belongs to 
all of) the paksa, S. (The interpretation of the rest of the passage 
which I give here differs accordingly from Dr. Jha's rendering on p. 37 4.) 

2 To say that nothing but a property of S is M means that every 
M is a property of S : but it does not mean that all S is M, as the Bauddha 
here supposes. 


iBd'Sbliasa-niyanw^-f^^ so tliQit tlie statement 

would mean that ''all reasons and apparent reasons are 
qualities of the subject of inference.’' 

Section 17.— Fragment L : DitoloA's Ceiticism -of, the 
Definition of ' ,i.e. of the Second Member, 

OF THE Syllogism. 

(M, I, i, 34. iiMhamnd-sddhafmydt scdhya-sadJiamm 
hetiih,) 

UDAHARANA-SADHARMYlT KIM ANYAT SABHYA-SADHANAM 'i 
SADHANAM YABl SADHARMYAM, NA VAKYAM^AH. NA PANCAMI. 

... SADHANATVAD ASAMBHAVAH 
. . . PRAKRTE TV ANYA-SAMBHAVAH 
SVALAKSANENA BADHA CEN, NA, VIKALPADI SAMBHAVAT. 

TASMAT SASTHY ASTU, TATRAPI VI^ESANAM ANARTHAKAM. 

Actual citation seems to be confined to these four whole 
lines and two half-lines. The first is cited at NV^ p. 123, 1. 8, 
the rest at NVT^ pp. 189, 1. 16-190, 1. 2. The latter passage, 
which I give in extenso below, gives what is either a paraphrase 
or an exposition of Dinnaga’s criticism, and it is not easy to 
disentangle actual citations in it. 

The fragment was not noticed by Vidyabhusana, although 
Dr. Jha had drawn attention to it in a footnote to vol. i, p. 348 
of his translation of the Nydya-bhdsya and Vdrttika : It is 
interesting to note that the Tdtparya actually quotes fifteen^ 
lines from the works of Dinnaga embodying the objection 
here taken up by the VdrttiJca ” (i.e.hhe objection iiddharana- 
sddharmydc ca km any at sddhya-sddhanam ity eke — N F, p. 123, 

1. 8). It is not possible, however, to translate this passage, 
as the text appears to be defective.” The lines cited are 
attributed to Dinnaga by name in NVT^ p. 190, 1. 2. They 

^ The remainder of the passage merely reiterates the arguments 
against the trairupya already urged in the comment on I, i, 5. 

^ As just stated, I eannot find more than the fragment given above: 
but Vacaspati’s paraphrase or exposition seems to imply a passage of 
eight or ten lines. 
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are probably to be found near the beginning of Cbapter I\' 
of tbe Pmmma-samucmya~i,e.y tbe cbapter of tbat ^ork 
A^bicb, according to Vidyabbtsana pp. 276 and 286)5 

treats of Reason an :1 Example. 

Uddyotakara’s reply to Dinnaga’s criticism is given in a TiieFar#il"a’ 6 * 
ratber lengthy and difficult section (i^F.pp. 123, 1. 8*-125, L 4) contrwCTsy^^ 
of bis comment on I, i, 34, wbicb I render as follows: 

Some say tbat ' tbe means of proving tbe conclusion is not 
anything distinct from tbe likeness to tbe example,’ and so tbe 
^ovldihQ svatM udaJiamna-sddhar^^^^^ 
reason (M) is tbe likeness of tbe thing itself (S) to the example 
(XP). A4nd if you say tbat tbe words sMliya-sddJianam^ 
instrument of proving the conclusion, are inserted as a quali- 
fication of iiddJmrana-sddhaTmyam^ then tbe employment of 
the fifth or ablative case-inflection (in iiMh^ram-s(ldhar7nyM 
serves no purpose. We do not say mlcid utpalam, but nUam 
utpalanij blue lotus (blue qualifies lotus, and has tbe same 
case-inflection therefore). Others^ give a different account 
of tbe uselessness of tbe employment of tbe ablative, saying 
tbat tbe ablative is used in the case of two different things — 
as ‘ be comes from tbe viRage ’ ; but ^ tbe instrument of proof ’ 
is not something separate from tbe ‘ likeness to tbe example 
and therefore we cannot say ' tbe means of proof is from like- 
ness to tbe example.’ And if tbe sutra-kdra means tbat 
'likeness to tbe example, qualified^ by being tbe means 
of proving what is to be proved/ is tbe hetu, or second 
' member ’ of tbe syllogism or this 

amounts to saying tbat tbe hetu^ as tbe second member of tbe 
syllogism, is (not a statement, ahhidhdna^ but) a thing stated 

^ It is not clear who these ‘ others ’ are, nor does their view appear 
to differ materially from the view just stated; which, according to 
Vacaspati, is wbat Difinaga meant by his ‘ na 'pancami ’ — tad idam 
uhtam Bhadmitena. anye tv etad anyathd vydcaksate {NVT, p. 190, 1. 5). 

^ The qualification is necessary, as Uddyotakara points out below, 
because mere likeness to the example might be an irrelevant likeness, 
in which case, of course, it would not be the hetu. See iVF, p. 123, last 
line to p. 124, scidharmyasya vyabMcdry-avyabMchdritvad visesarha-yogali. 
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{abhtiheya)} And tWs would be inconsistent witli the defini- 
tion which has been given of the first member of the syllogism, 
the Proposition, which is defined as the statenient of what 
is to be proved {sadhya-nirdesah pratijna, NS, I, i, 33). A 
whole or aggregate made up of statements and things does 
not come within the range of possible experiences {>m cabU- 
dhdmbhidheydtimkah samuddyo drsiah). Therefore both of 
thes^the Proposition, as defined by the Nydya-sutra, and the 
Eeason, as defined by the Nyaya-sutra on the present inter- 
pretation-caanoi be ‘members’ of a single whole {i.e. they 
cannot both be members of the pancdvatjava-vdkya). 

“But this fault is not reaUy chargeable against the sutra 
(for the sidra-kdra really means, as interpreted by Vatsyayana, * 
that the hetu is the statement of the likeness to the example 
as probative of the probandum); and so Vatsyayana makes 
no further answer to objections, because the only possible 
objection has been met by just this interpretation {na fan- 
karantararh frayojayati, tenaivafdkrtatvdt). 

“ It is said that a qualification is inserted (viz. the phrase 
sddhya-sddhanam) because the ‘ likeness ’ might be either 
conclusive or inconclusive {sddharmyasya vyabhicdry-avya- 
bhicdritmd visesana-yogah). The Bauddha objects that this 
is impossible on the ground that the statement of this {i.e. of 
sddharniya) does not admit of having this qualification (viz. 
probativeness) predicated of it (you could call the likeness to 
XP ‘ proof ’ that S is P; but you cannot call the statement of 
such likeness ‘ proof ’). The nature of the subject is deter- 
mined by the predicate {yyat tatprakuTavat, tad visesyate)', and 
the predicate or prakdra in this case, viz. ‘ probativeness, 
belongs to the likeness, and not to the statement of the likeness 
{sddharmye caitad asti, na ca vacasiti). 

' This is a fair criticism of the expressions used in the sutras, which 
do as a matter of fact fail to make consistently explicit the distinction 
between inference and the verbal expression of inference — a distinction 
which Vaisesika-Ba-uMha logic underlined through separate treatment 
of svarthanumana and parartMwurmna. 
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“ Th&Naiuayihi’s reply to this is: We do not understam! 
your position that ‘ the statement cannot have the predicate ’ 
{vacmah p-aharakatvam'- na hhavaMi na huddhjaniahe). A "sford 
takes a qualification in precisely the same way in which a thing 
does {yatlwAvMhah praMmvan, tatha vacammapiti}? How docs 
a thing get a predicate 1 From being either of two possibilities 
—i.e. because it is either of two— either eternal or non-eternal, 
either corporeal or incorporeal. Well, the word or statement 
also is either of two possibilities, and so the case is parallel: 
for the thing is named by the word — ‘ eternal,’ non-eternal , 
‘corporeal,’ ‘incorporeal’ And we find that distinctions 
are in fact made between words as such. For instance, we 
. are asked, ‘IWiat did he say?’ and we answer, ‘He said 
“ coic” ’ {qaur iUj aka). The ith or the inverted commas, 
mark it as a word: and the word, as such, is distinguished 
from all other words. Moreover, the critic himself has used 
many sentences which make distinctions between different 
statements as such {svaijam vacam-vise-sakam hahum vahjam 
■prayuhtdni). For instance, he has defined Discussion {vada) 
as ‘ statement with a view to proving and disproving one s 
own and the other party’s position ’ (see fragment P). Here 
the critic, who has such a sharp sight for defects alleged in 


1 The text has hamUtcam. Dr. Jha’s emendation praMralcatvam 

seems higlily probable. . , • xi 4. io 

2 What Uddvotakara seems to me to be saying here is that there u 
necessarily parallelism between language and facts. If a fact is a proof 
then a slateme^d of the fact is a probative statement. And against 
Dhmaga’s denial of this latter corollary he has a most effective retoit 
to hand in the former’s definition of discussion as a probative statement . 
But he seems to prefer to deal with the matter as one of general principle 
rather than of particular application: so that he_ throws even this retort 
into the less obvious form of sayn^ that in this dehmtion Dmnaga is 
attaching a predicate to a statement as such. Now to a^ach a pre- 
dicate te to distinguish. And the fact is that we do distinguish one 
word from another, one statement from another. If then we ask 
further how one word is distinguished from another, we shall find the 
answer to bo that distinctions between words are in virtue of, and 
exactly parallel to, the distinctions between the things or facts of which 
the words are the names. So that the name of the word is the name of 
the thin g put within inverted commas. 
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others, has lost repute thereby” (read for 

sulcs'mol'hiiaya oi the text. Gf. iV^FT, p. 225, 1. 2). 

'hAs for the statement that the use of the ablative, udahctrana- 
sadharmyat—from likeness to the example— is meaningless 
because we find the ablative used of a thing which is different 
from that which is asserted to be derived ‘ from ’ it (artJian- 
tare drdatvdt), in this he goes against his own school’s teach- 
ings. For you BauddJm do not believe that such wholes as 
‘ army,’ ‘ forest,’ are anything different from their component 
parts— and yet the ablative is used in such sentences as ‘ this 
tree has been brought /ro»i the forest,’ ‘ the horse comes from 
the army.’ And (it may be added that) the ablative is found 
employed, in another branch of learning (the arthamstra), *' 
in application to things which are not different from the thing 
which is asserted to be derived ‘ from ’ them : for instance, 
it is said that ‘ the Six Virtues of a government are derived 
from making peace and waging war’ (although making 
peace and waging war are emunerated among the Six 
Viriues).^ 

‘ ‘ Moreover, the definition of the valid reason as ‘ what differ- 
entiates from non-P is (intended by its Baiiddha author to 

1 Presumably the itse of the ablative here is to be defended on the 
ground that these two are basic, the other four derivative. It does 
not really affect the soundness of the principle laid down for the employ- 
ment of the ablative. Nor does Uddyotakara seem to question that 
principle in general. He only suggests that it admits of qualification 
in a particular application. 

- hetur vipaksdd visesaL Who was the particular Bcmddlia who 
gave this definition ? Uddyotakara need not be taken to imply that 
it was Diunaga himself, though that is a natural supposition. He 
criticises this definition at length in his comment on the following 
mtra, N8, I, i, 35 p. 128, 1. 9 ff.). Vacaspati Misra says nothing 
as to its authorship in his comment on either passage: but he may 
have meant us to take the attribution to Difinaga for granted, in view 
of the context. At NV, p. 129, 1. 14, Uddyotakara refers to a com- 
mentary— TV/Zf — ^which he tells us qualifies the definition by adding the 
phrase yo dharmali pahsasya. It is possible, even probable, that the 
vrUi here referred to is Diiinaga’s own vrlti on his Pramdna-samuccaya, 
and that he is here supplementing his own definition as given in the 
Prarndna-samuccaya* 
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apply .even, in tie case) of, Jietu where', a. mpahei, or ;'case 
of non-P, is not adixiitted to exist' (as, for instance, in the 
; argument. ' sound: is non-eternal,' because it' is a product.’ 
According to the Bauiiha tenet there is nothing eternal-, , ' 
.Therefore the reason, ' being a product,’ here differentiates 
the Subject, '.sound as non-eternal,’ from a iion-P which' does 
not exist)} How then can you say that the 'ablative refers . 

^ to aftlimtam^ a separate or different thing ? (What does not 
exist cannot be called a separate thing, arthcmtara.) 

"As to the 'Suggestion that the genitive case uddhwrmia-' 
.sudharmyasya would be, more correct than the ablative 
iiddlicmiMu-sadharmyd^^^^ this too is wrong: for the use of a 
• Mml’a-inflection (such as the ablative is-— the genitive 
is not reckoned as a kdraka) depends on what the sjieaker 
means to say. "When the likeness is intended to be referred 
to as the thing that is stated ('the Eeason is the state- 
ment of the probativeness of the likeness to the example ’), 
the genitive case would he right. But when the likeness is 
intended to be spoken of as the cause of the statement, then 
the casual ablative is correct. You may ask: How is the 
likeness to the example the cause of the statement of the 
probativeness'? The answer is that when such likeness is 
present the statement is made (' presence in presence,’ sati 
hlidvah). That is, it is the cause because it is after appre- 

^ This is Vacaspati Misra’s interpretation. Uddyotakara's words 
are: cmabliyiipagatdrtluintara’Vise^asya ca hehiT vipaksad visesa iti 
p. 124, 1. 16). Vacaspati comments; anahliyupagaleii. aiiabhyu- 
pagato arthdfitarafh vipakso yasya lielor, anityatve sadhye krtakatvCideh, 
sa tathoktah {NVT, p. 190, 1. 24). 

Uddyotakara freqxientiy uses the argumentum ad kommem derived from 
this illustration which the Bauddlia inconsistently gives as an illustration 
of a valid argument. 

It is to this present retort against the Bauddlia that Uddyotakara 
seems to be referring in the comment on the next sutra: tad efal 
lahsaiuim Biasiddhantendsamgcitatvadalaksanam iti tad api ketu-vdrffikam 
hurvdnmoktayn (VF, p. 132, 1. 18. Dr. Jha is clearly mistaken in 
regarding this, ad loc.^ as a reference to a VdrtUka by some Bauddha 
writer. Uddyotakara’s comment on I, i, 34, which gives the 
definition of hetu, would probably be called the hetu-varUika.) 
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tension of tliis likeness that the various factors— intention to 
say something, effort of will, expulsion of breath, impact of 
the breath on the palate and other places— become causes of 
the sound. And so, mediately, the likeness is the cause : and 
thus the ablative is the better usage.” 

The account The passage in which Vacaspati Misra explains Dihnaga’s 

of the contro- , , . . . n _ 

versy in the criticism IS aS lOlloWS: 

Tatpan/a. p. 189, 1. 16-p. 190, 1. 3. etat hila Jietu4ahsanam 

hJiadanto dusaymi habhuva 

SADHANAM YADI SxlDHARMYAM, NA VAKYAM^AH— - 
na liy afthah pancdvayava-vdkyasydvaijamh — 

. . ■ NA PANCAMI— 

yadi sddhana-sddharmyayor atyantabhedo^ yadi vd sdmdnya- 
visesa-hhdvena hatliamcid bheda^ uhliayatJid na panca7n% sd- 
dhana-sdmdnddhiJcaranyena pmtharm-prasangdt, atyantdbhede 
caikatara-pada-pmyogdt. vdhyam cet^ tutah pancamy upapa^ 
dyate, sddhanam hi mkyarupam sddliarmydd arthad utihitamy 
yaiah tad visesyam sydL na hi vdhyam evdrtJiad uUhikim^ 
apitu vivaksddyapiti, — na visesyam. hutah ? sabhanatvab 
ASAMBHAVAH. artlia - samuUhdndm jndna - vivaksadlndm 
aprasango ^sddhanatvdd iti. na tatrdpi dvedhd dosdt 
sddhanam pdramparyena vd. yadi pdramparyena^ vaktr- 
jndnam tarhi sdksdt sadharmya-samuttham.^ pdramparyena 
ca srotuh sddhya-vijndna-sddhanam hetuh sydt. atha sdksdt 
sddhanam.^ tarhi srotr-jndnam pdramparyena sddharmya-sam- 
uttham sdksdt sddlmnarh hetuh sydL prakrte tv anya-sam- 
BHAVAH, yadi tu pancdvayava-vdkyasya prakrtatvdf jnd- 
nddi-vyavacchedah, tathdpy anya-sambhavah — upanayasydpi 
sddharmya-samutthatvdL 

svalaksanbna badha cen, na, vikalpadi-sambhavat^^^^^ 

TASMAT SASTHY ASTXJ TATRAPI VI^ESANAM ANARTHAKAM— 
sddharmyasya hetur ity etdvan-nidtram vaktavyam iti. tad etad 
Dinndga-dusanam upanyasyati 

ITPAHARAl^-SADHARMYACCe^i. 

[See also NVT, p. 190, U. 5, 19, and 26.] 
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Apparent citations are marked by' capitals;; Tliose marked 
(a) and (6), taken togetber, .form' one complete line. Those 
marked (c) and (d) appear to be the second halYes, of two lines. 

Those marked (e) and (/) are two complete lines. The fragment 
■ thus" comprises three whole lines and two: half lines. But one 
more complete line appears to be contained in the citation 
made by Uddyotakara and referred to in the last clause of the 
I)resent passage : for, omitting the ca, we get — 

UBAHARANA-SABHAEMYAT KBI AYYAT SADHYA-SABHAXAM. if/} 

The fragment, supplemented by this, wdiich appears to be 
its first line, amounts to four whole lines and two halves. I 
•cannot disentangle any other metrical fragments from the 
passage, though it seems probable that others may be con- 
cealed in it. 

This passage may be translated thus : 

‘‘The Bmiddha criticised this definition. He says: ' If Fragments 

... - (a) and (6). 

the means of proof is the likeness, then (i) it is not a member 

of the syllogism, and (ii) the ablative — uddhamna-sddharmydt 
— could not be used. It is not a member of the syllogism, 
because a thing cannot be a member of a w^hole composed of 
five statements. And the ablative is out of place, because, 
whether you mean to assert absolute identity of means of proof 
with likeness, or to assert that means of proof is a specific 
case of the generic notion of likeness (so that there is in some 
sense difference between them), the ablative W'ould be out of 
place either way. Eor in the latter case both words rc/er to 
the same thing {sdmdnddhikaranya), and so the first or nomina- 
tive case-inflection should be used; and in the former case 
you would use one or other of the words, but not both of them 
(you could call the hetu uddharana-sadharmya^ or you could call 
it sddhya-sddhana: but you would not call it both at once). 

“ It might be said that if the hetu is understood as a state- 
ment, the ablative then becomes possible. For the means 
of proof, understood as a proposition, is derived from a fact, 
viz. the likeness between the Subject of inference and the 
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Example: so that it can be the subject of this qualification 
(i.e. sdiliam^ in the sense of a proposition, can be qualified 
as derived from the likeness ’). Of course it is not only the 
statement, but also the intention to say something and so on, 
that is derived from the likeness. And, taken in this way, 
sddkmia camiot be the subject of the qualification ucldliamna- 
Fragment (c). sddliarmydt. '\^nhLy ? It is impossible^ because the sadhana 
is the sadhana^ i,e. the means of proving what is to be proved : 
while this would not be true of what arises froin tJiefact^ viz. 
the knowledge of the fact, the intention to assert it, and so 
on, these are not the means of proving what is to be proved 
{i,e. the fact itself is the sadhana; what can be characterised 
as ' arising from the fact ’ is, for that very reason, not the 
sadhana), Idoi can you take sadhana in a double sense here, 
as directly or immediately the means of proof, on the one hand ; 
and as indirectly or mediately means of proof, on the other 
hand : for either way involves difficulties. Taking the 
Eeason to be what is indirectly the means of proving the 
conclusion, then it is the speaker’s knowledge — directly 
derived from the likeness — that is indirectly the means of 
establishing knowledge of the probandum in the mind of the 
hearer: and it is therefore the sneaked s knowledge which 
should be the ^ reason ’ for the hearer'' s conclusion (which is 
patently absurd). And, taking the Reason to be what is 
directly the means of proving the conclusion, then the hearer’s 
knowledge — indirectly derived from the likeness — ^is directly 
the means of proving the conclusion for him, and it is there- 
fore the hearer’s knowledge that is the Reason (which vill 
not consist with your definition, according to which the Reason 
is derived from the likeness : but the hearer’s knowledge is not 
derived from the likeness, but from the speaker’s statement), 
(The Naiydyika is apparently supposed to retort at this 
point that he is not talking about ' knowledge,’ whether of 
the speaker or of the hearer. He is talking about ' Reason ’ 

^ Or, ‘ the sadhana does not arise {samhhava) from the likeness, just 
because it is the sadhana.^ 
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m tlie context ^ of tlie sjMogism or * fiTe-iBenibereci' ^to.feme«l ’ ; 
and, as;part :of ,tbe five-membered tbe ‘ Eeason ’ 

must be taken to be itself neitlier more nor less tlian a state- 
ment, To this Biiinaga replies:") Taking tbe ''''Eeason ’ in the fragment {d), 
strict sense .determined by tie context, i,e. as a statement,^ 
so as to exclude tie knowledge of speaker and bearer and so 
forth, your definition is still open to tie objection that other 
things as well are ' derived from the likeness ’ : for the Aj^plica- 
tioii, or fourth member of your syllogism, is also ' derived from 
the likeness of the Subject to the example ’ (seeing that this 
likeness is the very thing which is stated in the fourth member 
— tatha cayaw),'^ 

• (Vacasi)ati now cites two complete lines, W'hich seem to 
mean:) 

" If it be said that the view that the means of proof is the Fragment {e), 
thing itself, is contradicted by the Bauddlia theory of tie 
thing as being the ding-an-sicli or unique particular, this 
is not so, because there arise ' fictions of the understanding ’ 

(which somehow correspond to the ding-an-sich : and these 
fictions comprise the ' likeness ’ which serves as the probans 
in inference). 

The JSaiydyika might refily to certain of the above criti- Fragment (/). 
cisms by saying that the possessive case might be substituted 
for the ablative {uddharana-sddharmyasya in place of udd- 
harana-sddhannydt). The reply to this is that in that case also 
the qualification {sddh?ja-sddhanam)hsLsnomed.nmg ” (because, 
as Vacaspati says, it is put as qualification of the statenwil of 
likeness — NVT^ p. 190, 1. 19. So that the objection remains — 
you cannot qualify the statement o/thelikeness as ' probative,’ 
any more than you can qualify the statement arising /roui the 
likeness as ‘ probative ’). 

(Vacaspati concludes:) ''It is this criticism made by 
Dinnaga that the Vdrttilca refers to in the j)assage beginning 
XJDAHABANA-SiBHABMYAG CA.’’ 

The line cited by Uddyotakara at the opening of the passage 
on which Vacaspati is commenting probably forms the first 
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Fragment (f/). line of the passage in Diimaga — idaJmnma-sMhm'mijat him 
anyat sadhya-sadhanam ? It may be interpreted: '' Wliat 
else is the means of proving the probandnm than the likeness 
to the example itself That is: the Naiydyika says 'the 
Reason is the proof of the f rahandum from likeness to the 
example.’ The ablative implies that the means of proof is 
other than the likeness. But the likeness is the means of 
.. , proof. ■ 


Section 18.— Fragment M: Definition of the 'Prolans' 
'Hetu (as a term in the inference : not as a 'member’ 
yancdvaijam-vahya'). 

GRAHYA-DHAEMAS TAD-AM^ENA VYAPTO HETUH . . . 

iVF, p. 134, 1. 13. etena grdhya-dharmas tad-amsena vijdfto^ 
hetuT iti pratyuhiam. anenmydpahcidir lahliyata ily- uhtottaram 
etadapiti. 

NVT^ p. 199, 1. 9. Dimidgasyaiva prademniara-heimdahsa-' 
nam. grdhya-dharimh pahsadharmak . tad-ammia tasyaiva 
pahsasydmsena sddhyadharmi-scmbmiyem vydpto hetur iti. 
tad eva taddJietudahsanam upamjasyd 'smin purvohtam dosam 
atidisati eteneti. atidesam eva sphutayati avydpahddir iti. 
yathd'Sruta-hhsane paksdvydpakasya hetutvam tad-amseiivydp- 
tarn ity^ asya vivarandlocanena sapaksa-sattvam vipahsdc ca 
vydvrftir itij arihafu tatlid ca purvokfa-dosa-prasanga ity 
arihah. 

That is: Uddyotakara says: 

" By this the definition of the reason as ' a quality of the 
subject (S) which is pervaded (universally accompanied) by 

^ The text has the meaningless vydptyor, but the editor notes that 
A' VT has vydpto^ which is certainly the right reading. 

The text reads iti (without sarndhi). Printed texts are not always 
consistent in their application of sarndhi. I think the two clauses should 
run together, and I have therefore inserted the saindhi. 

^ Read tad-amsena vydpta ity in place of the textual tad-amseti- 
vydptam ityt which seems to be meaningless. 


Fragment 

(incomplete 

line). 
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an aspect (P) of the siibj:ect (S)V is set aside. That is, this 
clefiaition also has been answered: the answer being, that it 
would., apply .to middle terms which' db mot reside in the 
wholeoftlie,Snbject,andsoon.’’- 
. . . Vacaspati comments on this: 

A definition of the reason given by Dinnaga himself in 
another place. The word grdhya-dharma in this definition 
means .pahsa-dkarma^ ‘a quality of the pahsa or Subject of 
inference. Tad-amsena: this means tasya, i.e. paJcsasya, 
.amsem:' that is, sddhya-dharnm-sdmdnyena — the reason is 
pervaded by the general nature of the quality which is to 
be proved (by P, as a universal). He cites the definition, 
*and extends the application of the previous criticism to it, 
in the words ‘ By this,’ etc. He explains how that criticism 
applies to this definition in the words ' it would apply to 
middle terms which do not reside in the whole of the subject.’ 
Taking the definition as it stands, a middle ’which did not 
reside in the whole of S wnuld be a reason {i.e. a valid middle 
term). Reference to the explanation (' Vivarana.,' which 
may mean Dinnaga’s own Vrtti on the Pmnmia-sanmccaya) 
will show that the words tad-amkena vydptah mean residence 
in the sapaksa and absence from the vipaksa : so that the 
criticisms previously brought against Dinnaga’s concep- 
tion of the trairupya and of tri-laksana-hetu (see frag- 
ments H and J and K above) are also applicable to this 
definition.” 

Vidyabhusana does not notice this fragment, and it isle 
difficult to locate it. But for the explicit statement of Vacas- 
pati that it comes from ' another place,’ it would have been 
natural to connect it with fragments J and K, and refer it to 
Chapter III of the Pra^mna-samuccaya. In view of Vacas- 
pati’s statement, however, it has to be assigned either to 
another work altogether (which is improbable, as Vacaspati’s 
other citations all seem to come from the PrmndJm-smnuccaya ) ; 
or else either to Chapter II, which discusses inference for one- 
self, or to Chapter IV, in connection with the discussion of 
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Jietu as a member of the fancavayava-rnhya. The attribution 

to Chapter II appears most probable. 

The fragment is important because in it (and in it alone) 
the doctrine of vyapti — with which Diiinaga’s name is always 
connected — is explicitly stated ; and stated in language parallel 
to that used by Kumarila. The use of amsa seems to be 
identical with Kumarila’s use of ekadesa when he speaks of 
the paksa (S) as the ekadesin or ehadesavat, which has as its 
two ekadesas the gamaka or hetu (M) on the one hand, and the 
gamya or sddhya (P) on the other hand. The phraseology 
in -which Vacaspati explicates it is reminiscent rather of 
Prasastapada : cf. what is said of the nidarsam {—uddharana, 
third member of the ‘syllogism’) in Prasastapdda-'bhdsya,^ 
p. 251, anena sddhya-sdmdnyem sddham-sdmdnyasyd ’nuga- 
ina-mdtram ucyate. 

The vyapti doctrine is ultimately inconsistent with the 
view of inference as an affair of examples, embodied in the 
trairupya doctrine. But both doctrines played a prominent 
part in Diimaga’s logic. He is said to have originated the 
former doctrine ; but probably he inherited the trairupya 
doctrine from predecessors; and Sugiura states that he himself 
in the Nydya-dvdra ascribes it to ‘ Socmock,’ i.e. to Aksa- 
pada,'- the reputed author of the Nydya Sutra. But it does 
not figure in the Nydya Sutra, though it seems to be implicit 
in one sutra of the fifth chapter {NS, Y, i, 34), and (more 
clearly) in Vatsyayana’s bhmya thereon. 

Section 19.— Fragment N : ‘ Compabison ’ (Upamdna) is 

ONLY THE PeSCBPTION OP LIKENESS, OE OP AN OBJECT 

AS LIKE, AND IS THEREPOEE NOT A SEPARATE SODRCE 

OP Knowledse (‘ Pramdm ’). 

NV, p. 60, 1.16, pratyaksdganiabhydm nopamdmm bhi- 
dyate. katham. itil yadd tdv ubhau go-gavayau fratyaksena 

I For the identifloatioa of ‘ Socmock ’ of the Chinese tradition -with 
Aksapada or Gautama, see Sugiura, Buddhist Logie as preserved rn, 
China and Japan (Philadelphia, 1900, p. 21, footnote 3). 
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fasyatk tada liy ayam anem sarupa^^ iti pratyahsatah pra- 
tipxdyate. yaddpi srnoti yathd gaur evani gmaya ‘^^ iti, 
iaddsya srmata eva hiiddhir upajdyate kecid godJimind gavaye 
^nva^jina upalahJiyante, heoid vyatirekina ^^ iti—anyatJid hi 
yathd tathety eva na sydt — hlmyas tu sdrupyam gavd gavayusyety 
: gavayasya iti) evam jiratipadyate. Tasmmi nopamdnam 
pratyahsdgamdbhydm hJiidyata iti. gavd gavaya-sddrsyafh, 
pratipadyate, gavaya-sattam veti. aho pranidndhhijnatd Blia- 
dantasya, gavd gavaya-sdmpya-pmtipattes tu saiijnd-san^m- 
smhhandham pratipadyata iti sutrdrihah. tasrmd a-parijnciya 
sutrdrtham yathincid uoyate. 

iVFT, p. 135, L 2. tadj Idrsam upamdna-phalam avidvdn 
*sddrsyayndna}h sddrsya-visi$ta~jndnam vopamdna-phalam iti 
hh’dnto Bliadanto Dihndga dk^ipati: pratyah^eii. 

Ibid., 1. 14. tasmdn na sadrsya-pratiti-phalam upaindnam Fragment ? 
pratyaksdd vakydd va vyatiricyata iti suktam. BJiadanta- 
bhrdntim udglidtaijati : gaveti. 

That is, Uddyotakara sajs : 

' Comparison is not distinct from perception and testi- 
mony.’ How so ? Because when a person sees both the cow 
and the gayal, in that case it is by perception that he appre- 
hends that this is like that: and when he is told that the gayal 
is like the cow, in that case it is just on the hearing of this that 
the knowledge arises in his mind that some of the qualities 
of the cow are found in the gayal and others are not: as 
otherwise the word ^ like ’ would not have been used by the 
speaker: and he apprehends a preponderant sameness of 
the qualities of the gayal with those of the cow. For this 
reason ' comparison is not distinct from perception and testi- 
mony.’ On this account of the matter, what the person 
apprehends is (in the latter case) the resemblance of the cow 
to the gayal, or (in the former case) the existence of the gayal 
(as qualified by resemblance to the cow). A^Tiat understanding 
the Bauddha shows of the nature of the pmmma ! (that is, 
he has altogether misunderstood the sense in which iipanndna 
is asserted to be a pramdna). The suira really means that, 


Identifioa- 

tion. 
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as a result of apprcliending tlic reseiublaiice of tlie gayal to 
tlie cow, tlie person realises the relation of the name gayal 
to this particular object. Therefore, what is urged is irre- 
levant, and arises from ignorance of what the su:ra means.” 
Vacaspati’s comment means : 

The SaufM/^a—that is, Dinnaga---raises the objection, 
comparison is not distinct from perception and testimony,’ 
because he did not understand that the resultant cognition 
produced by iifaymna (considered as a separate framma) 
is such as we have explained it to be; and because he mis- 
takenly thought that the knowledge of the likeness, or of an 
object qualified by the likeness, is the resultant cognition 
produced by upamana (whereas in fact these constitute thcT 
means of a further cognition).” 

And again: 

Therefore (the Bauddha concludes) 'it is not well said that 
comparison is separate from perception or testimony. Uddyo- 
takara explains the Bauddka^s mistake in the words as a result 
of apprehending the likeness of the gayal to the cow,’ ” etc.^ 

Vidyabhusana, HIL^ p. 287, n. 2, cites as from Chapter 
of the Praimna-samuecaya a line in connection with Dimiaga’s 
rejection of upatndna as a separate source of knowledge. 
Uddyotakara and Vacaspati appear to cite Dinnaga in differ- 
ent versions. Possibly Vacaspati’s nopanidnam pvatyahsdd 
vaTcydd vd vyatiricyate is actual citation, of which Uddyota- 
kara’s pratysdganidbhydm nopamdmm bhidyateh a paraphrase. 

It seems surprising that Diimaga should have interpreted 
the sulra {NS, I, i, 6) in disregard of Vatsyayana’s interpreta- 
tion of it, as he appears to have done. Of course the interpre- 
tation of the sutra, taken in itself, is doubtful : and a later 
passage {NS, II, i, 44-48) can perhaps just as well be cited to 
support Dinnaga’s as to support Vatsyayana’s interpretation 
of I, i, 6. The orthodox Naiydyika account of upamana does 
in fact read like an afterthought, and it is difficult to believe 
that it represents the original teaching of the sutra. I am 
inclined to think that the acceptance of upamana as a separate 

r 
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■ framtma is connected witli the acceptance of the upmiaya as 

a .fonrtli, momber of syllogism. NS, II, i, 48 appeals to tbe 
linguistic usage of , tatha a.B eYidenoe updnmna 

is a separate prarmna ; and tbis suggests the tiitha cayam 
which is the formula of the upanaya. Moreover, the phrase- 
ology of that sutra — tathety upasamhardt — seems to invite 
reference to the svlra [NS, I, i, 38) which defines upmaya — 
udaharandpehsas tathety upasamhdro na tatlieli vd sddhyasyo- 

■ pamyak. And finally Vatsyayana himself, in a passage which 
may embody the older doctrine, definitely identifies the 
upanaya with upamdna [NBh, p. 44, 1. 13, upamdnam upamyah 
tathety upasamhardt). Therefore what Dinnaga criticises 

*may really have been the doctrine of the sutraJcdra, which the 
school later found it convenient to interpret in a different, 
and rather forced, sense. 


Section 20.— Fragment 0 : The Object of Inference is an 
Ideal Construction. 

(1) xVFT, p. 127,1. 1. mstu-vacane^py artha-sabdasyalahsyd- 
samhhamd amsayam lahsmiam. na hi Dihndga-rmte himcid 
astivastuyanndntarlyahamsad-dheturhhavatiryathd'^ha — 

SARVO ’yam ANUMANANUMEYA-BHAVO BUDDHYARUpHENA Fragment 
dharma-dharmi-bhavena na BAHIH SAD-ASATTVAM 
APEKSATE 

~iti. . ' ' 

(2j iVFr,p. 39,1. 12. tathdcdgamdnusamdhdnem pratijhdydh 
kalpita-visayatvam api nirdhrtam veditavyam, yadd ^hur eJce — 

SARVO ’yam anumananumeya-vyavahaeo BUDDHYARU- 
DHENAIVA dharma-dharmi-bhavena na BAHIH SAD- 
ASATTVAM APEKSATE 

[^ Sloka-vdrtika, nirdlambana-vada, IQI-IQS. 

nam asaty api bdhye ^rthe buddhyarudhena^ sidhyati 
vdsand-sabda-bhedoUha-vikalpa-pravibhdgatah. 

^ The text has, mistakenly, buddhyarut^he Tia. Jha'S translation 
implies buddhydrudhena. 
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nyciyOf-'oi^hhif iduvh coktcifh dhctrindddu buddMiu dsHte 
vyavaliwro ^nufwuddeh half y ate na haMh-sthite. 

Partliasarathi Misra’s Nydyaratncikara, ad loo, 
vrddhdndm afy asmadlydndm idam evd ’"hhimatam ity aha 
nydya-vidbhir iti. 

SABVA EVA ’nUIIANANUMEYA-VYAVAHABO BUDDHYABUDHENA 
BHABMA-BHABMI-NYAYENA NA BAHIH-SATTAJVI APEKSATA 

iti Dinndgenohta^n iti. 

1. Vacaspati is referring to the passage in Uddyotakara’s 
comment on NS, I, i, 6, in which a criticism is given of Din- 
naga’s definition of anurmna as ndntarlyaJcdrtlia-darmnanc 
tad-vidah (fragment G, above). As against this definition 
he brings the following arguTmntum ad hominem (not adduced 
by Uddyotakara): “ Since the word ' ariha ’ signifies a real 
thing, the definition has nothing to which it can refer : because 
the thing defined cannot exist. For on Dihnaga’s view there 
is no real thing which could be ^ inseparably connected with 
the probandum ’ so as to be a valid reason. As he has said : 

^ This whole business of probans and probandum depends 
on the relation of quality and possessor of quality— a relation 
which is imposed by thought; and it has no reference to an 
external existence and non-existence.’ ” 

2. Vacaspati is here referring to Uddyotakara’s comment 
(VF, p. 17, U. 14-18) on Vatsyayana’s statement dganmh 
pratijnd — ' The Proposition is testimony ’ {NBli, p. 5, 1. 8 
on NS, I, i, 1). The objection is made that the Proposition is 
something to be proved; whereas if it has the authority of 
‘ testimony ’ — ^which is an independent prarndna — it would 
be already proved. Uddyotakara replies that there is nothing 
to prevent a man’s conveying to another as a reasoned truth 
what he himself accepts as established by authority. Vacas- 
pati adds that this applies to the fundamental truths which 
it is the function of the Nydya as a system to convey : but that 
Vatsyayana does not mean that in all inferences the propo- 
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sition is ■' testimony/ He tten ■adds: '"'And :by Ms tMis 
connecting , tbe Proposition with '.testimony it is to be 
understood that the reference of the proposition to a supposi- 
tious subject is rejected: since certain persons have said: 

‘ This whole business of probans and probandmn de-peiids on 
nothing but the relation of quality and quality-possessor— 
a relation merely imposed by thought; and does not refer 
to external existence and non-existence/ ’’ 

3. Kumarila is arguing that the Bauddha sceptic who main- 
tains all things (including the means of proof themselves) 
to be unreal, cannot consistently use reasoning to establish 
his position. The Bauddha suggests in reply that a relative 
® or merely phenomenal reality (samvrti) provides the sceptic 
with all that he needs: 

“Even though no external object exists, conclusions are 
established by means of what is metely imposed by the under- 
standing, as the result of differentiating those fictions of the 
understanding which arise from 'impressions/ (mental dis- 
positions) and from (the use of) language. And (our) logicians 
have said: ^ The probans, etc., work on qualities, etc., which 
are grounded in thought and have no external existence.’ ” 

Parthasarathi Misra’s comment on this is: 

" ' Our logicians have said ’ : That is, our ancient 'writers 
have maintained this very position. Thus Dinnaga says: 

This whole {sarva eva) business of probans and probanduni 
depends on the relation of quality and quality-possessor — 
a relation imposed by thought; and it does not refer to 
external existence.’ ” 

See Keith, ILA, p. 102, n, 2 ; he refers to passages (1) and (3). Identifica- 
Vidyabhusana does not appear to have noted this fragment. 

It is even better accredited than the rest of these fragments, 
as both Vacaspati and Parthasarathi attribute it to Dinnaga 
by name. The fact that Kumarila deals with it in the nird- 
la'rnhana-mda suggests that the fragment may be found in 
Dinnaga’s Alambana-pariJcsd, or in Ms vrtU thereon. 

Keith’s statement that Dinnaga " emphatically denies that 
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there can he any real thing indissolubly connected ” is an 
inadvertence. It is Vacaspati who denies that — onDinnaga’s 
.\ 7 iew — ^there can be any indissoluble connection of real things. 
This point has some importance in view of the fact that Stcher- 
batsky and Keith both argue that Dihnaga’s idealistic position 
provided him with a basis for the doctrine of indissoluble 
connection: of which doctrine he is, partly on that ground, 
supposed to be the originator. See Keith, ILA, pp. 10.3-104. 

A 'pTiofi- therefore, it is more reasonable to assume that 
Prasastapada owes the principle ” (of indissoluble connection) 

" to a school in which it had a natural right to exist.” The 
fact is that the Naiyayika, so far from admitting that the 
principle has a natural right to exist in an idealistic system, ' 
emphatically denies that such a system has any right to such 
an idea. And I think there is no evidence that Dihnaga 
himself ever bases his doctrine of indissoluble connection on 
his idealism 


Section 21 .— Fragment P : Definition op Discussion , 

iVada) 

NV, p. 124, 1. 8. svayam vacam-mesakdni hahuni mkydni 
prayuktdni. iadyathd — 

Ditoaga’s SVA-PAEA-PAKSAYOII SIDDHY-ASIDDHY-ARTHAM VACANAM VADA 
definition. 

— itL 

(For translation and context see fragment L, p. 39, above. 
Vacaspati adds nothing material in his comment here. But 
the fragment raises a problem; because in a later passage the 
Vdrttika cites and criticises in great detail another ahnost 
identical definition, which Vacaspati Misra, in his comment 
ad loG., definitely attributes to ‘ Subandhu’— f.e., presumably, 
Vasubandhu. The passages referred to are as foEows :) 

‘ Sttbandhu’s’ p. 151, 1- 20. apare tu sva-pam-paksa-siddhy-asiddhy- 

dafinition. mcanaih vdda iti vdda-laksamm varmyanti. 

NVT, p. 218, 1. 9. tad evam svdhhimatam vdda-laksanam 
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DEFINITION OF VlDA 


vydlchycli/a SAUBANDHAVAii laksanam dumyitmn upanijasyati 
a pare tv iti. 

The defiiiition is not explicitly attributed to Dimiaga, but Hentifica-. 
the context leaves no room for doubt that Vacasi^ati intends 
the attribution. It is clear that Dinnaga’s definition is merely 
an amended version of Vasubandhu’s, the amendment con- 
sisting in brealdng up the compound sva- para- pal: m-siddhy- 
askldhy-artham into sva-para-paksayoh siddhy-asiddlry-arrtham?' 

Uddyotakara’s point against Dihnaga’s amended formula isUddyota- 
- T . . . _ . - T T n • T kara's eriti- 

that nothing is gamed by the uncompounded torm which cism. 

Dihnaga substitutes for the compound sva-para-paksa-siddhy- 

asiddhy-artham. For instance, even when the compound 

*is thus resolved the definition remains open to the objection 

that the phrase ' proving and disproving one’s own and the 

other party’s position ’ leaves it undecided which of the two 

is to be proved and which disproved. And if you say that the 

one sense is inevitable because the other is plainly impossible, 

then you ought to use the compound. Why ? Because your 

vdddbMdhdna^ is reckoned as sdstra, and you cannot — in 

reference to sdstra — say that parsimony in expression is of no 

account. 

The commentators on the present sutra (NS^ I, ii, 1 — 
definition of vdda) are writing with direct reference to some 
Buddhist text which is regarded as of primary authority 
(sdstratvendbhyupagata), and is so well known that Uddyota- 
kara refers to one of its * sutras ’ by citing merely the fiust two 

^ Jha’s translation inadvertently cites the saubandhavam laksanani 
in the nncompounded form, thereby making it identical with Dihnaga’s 
definition (transL, vol. i, p. 441). 

- NF, p. 156, 1. 17, sdstmtve’iia ca vddabMdhaomm abhyupaganiyaUy 
na ca varne guru-ldghavam dsrlyata iti 'rui yuktam. Dr. Jha relies on 
this passage to establish his contention that ‘ Subandhu ’ wrote the 
Vdda-vidJhi or V dda-vidlidim referred to at iVF, p. 121, L 2 (sec his notes 
at pp. 441 and 454 of voL i of translation). He supports his view by 
the ingenious emendation vada-vidhanam for vdddbhidMnam in the 
present passage. But, apart from this emendation, his view is probably 
correct: see above, p. 26. vadabhifikdruim need not be altered. It 
would mean: “the definition of vdda is reckoned as sdstra , But the 
emendation is tempting. . , 


Anotlier frag- 
ment of Vasil- 
bancHin*:' 


Fragment. 
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words — sddham-Msanair ity etasmin s^re {NY L 3). 
Yacaspati gives the fxiil sutra — te sddliana-dmanai'h sva-fcira- 
sabdah samhadhymU, “ the words sw- andj^ar a- are coimected 
with proving and refuting ’’ (YFT, p. 219, 1. 13). This 
' Sidra' is clearly explanatory of the definition of here 
criticised: and that definition is itself called a ' siUra'^ by 
Uddyotakara {lagJiu ca sutram bhavati—NY^ p. 153, L 15). 
Further, Yacaspati cites a ' gdtlid' : ndsti prayojandd 
imiMya-mhddrtha-hnghamm-—^ gdihd hhavatmn, /'You 
have a verse: ' it is not permissible to depart from the primary 
meaning of a word (arbitrarily ?).’ ” 

It would be a matter of some importance to identify these 
citations. They may come from the vdda-vidhi referred to by 
Uddyotakara on Y/S, I, i, 33, in connection with the definition 
of fratijnd: and the vdda-vidhi may be the work of Yasu- 
bandhu. More can hardly be said. But who was the author 
of the mda-vidhdna-fikd^ also mentioned by Uddyotakara in 
the same connection (YF, p. 120, 1. 6) ? AVas it Dihnaga ? 
If not, in what work is Dihnaga’s amendment of ' Subandhu’s ’ 
definition of mda (and of pratifnd^ perhaps) to be found ? 

Section 22.— Fragment Q : Criticism of the ' Yai^sika " 
Account of the Universal {Sdmdnya), 
Sarva-daTsana-sa^hgrahaj Bauddha-darsana (=Cowell and 
Gough, p. 21). 

Tad uktam — 

ANYATRA VARTAMANASYA TATO ’NYA-STHANA-JANMANI 
TASMAD ACALATAH STHANAD VRTTIR ITY ATIYUIvTATA 
YATRA ’SAU VAETATE BHAVAS TENA SAMBADHYATE NA TU 
TABDESINAM CA^ VYAPNOTI KIM AFY ETAN MAHABBHUTAM.^ 
NA YATI NA CA TATRA ’SIB ASTI PASOAN NA CAMSAVAT 
.T AH. ATT PURVAM NABHARAM AHO VYASANA-SAMTATIH. 

^ Similarly at NY, p. 43, 1. 14, Uddyotakara speaks of Yasubandhn’s 
definition of perception as a ' mtra '—yadyapy etat sutrmh yathdsruti 
bhavati, etc, ^ na (Poussin), 

® Poussin {Miiseon, n.s. ii, 1901, p. 73, n. 45) says that he thinks it 
nef'essary to read na tu Taddeiinam na vydpnoti. He renders: ‘‘Oh 
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. “.It has been said: ,: , Translation. 

“ It is great dexterity that what resides in one place should, 
without moving from that place, reside in what comes to 
exist in a place other than that place. 

'It is joined with this thing (which is now coming into 
existence) in the place where the thing in question is: and yet 
it does not fail to pervade the thing which is in that place.^ 

Is not this very wonderful ? 

Mt does not go there — and it was not there before; and yet 
it is there afterwards — although it is not manifold, and does 
not quit its former receptacle ! What a series of difficulties V '' 

The Bauddha^ expounding the tenet of the momentariness of Context. 
*the existent as such — yat sa% tat hsanikam — ogives as a definition "" ' ’ 
of existence artha-kriyd-kdritva^ practical efficiency. (The 
argmnent is that the existent is what does something : the 
permanent can do nothing, because causality is inconsistent 
with permanence:^ therefore the existent is non-permanent — 
momentary.) In this connection he proceeds to deal with 
a rival theory of the nature of existence, which he attributes 
to the followers of ' Kanabhaksa and Aksacarana ’ — ^Kanada 
and Aksapada, i.e. the Vaisesikas and Naiydyikas, This 
theory is that to exist means to be united with the universal 
' Being ’ — saUd-sdmdnya-yogitmm eva sattvam. The Bauddha 
makes the obvious retort that this will exclude from existence 


que se trouve I’etre nouveau, il lui est inMrent; et ne cesse pas, pour ceia, 
d’occuper Fobjet qui est ici.” The emendation may be accepted as almost 
certainly correct. 

1 Poussin renders: “II ne s’en va pas(d’ici), il iFetait pas la, il n’est 
pas multiple apres (sa second manifestation), il ne quitte pas son 
premier receptacle.” For a variant of the fifth line of the fragment, 
see below, p. 59. 

Because a permanent cause would produce its effects all at once, 
there being no reason why it should postpone the production of its 
effects {samarthasya hsepdyogat, — NVT^ p. 388, 1. 17). And if you 
say that it will produce a given effect when an ‘auxiliary circumstance ’ 
{sahakdrhi) is added to it, then you are giving up the notion of 
permanent causal entities and adopting the Bauddha doctrine of 
kurvadmpa^ i,e, of a momentary collocation of circumstances as the cause. 
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three of tlie six Yaisesiha categories, viz. sanmiya^ visesa^ 
and smmmya (since the Vaisedha himself teaches that ' uni- 
versals ’ cannot inhere in universals, or in ultimate differences, 
or in inherence-relations, but only in substances, qualities, and 
actions) : so that we shall not be able to predicate existence of 
universals, ultimate differences, or inherences. The Vaisedha 
answers that these three categories have existence predicated 
of them in a peculiar sense, each of them having an existence 
sui generis {tatm svarupa-saUd-mbandhah sad-vyavahdrah)? 
The Bauddha objects to this multiplication of meanings of 
existence,' and says that the theory would be confuted by a 
dilemma of which the two horns are (1) that universal ' Being ’ 
does ' run through ’ everything, (2) that it does not run through'^ 
everything.^ As a matter of fact, we do not find any one 
common presentational form running through things as dif- 
ferent as a mountain and a mustard-seed {anugatasya dkd- 
rasya apratibhdsandt). Then, again, the Bauddha asks, is the 
universal ubiquitous, or only ubiquitous within its own sphere 
{sarm-gatam svdsraya-sarm-gatam vd) ? The first alternative 
would mean confusion of all things: besides, Prasastapada 
himself says sva-visaya-sarva-gatam^ — 'ubiquitous in its proper 
subjects.’ Now this second alternative, adopted by Prasas- 
tapada, gives rise to a dilemma:^ when the universal ' being- 
a- jar ’ which resides in an already existing jar is joined to a 
jar elsewhere which is coming into being, does it go from the 
first jar to be joined to the second, or is it joined to the second 
%vithout going from the first ? In the first alternative, it 
would be a substance (for only substances are capable of 

^ This is Prasastapada's solution. Cf. PEh^ p. 19, sdmdnyddmdm 
trayd/ndm svdt7m-sattvam — ^the three categories, universality, etc., have 
their own nature for their being. 

® This seems to be the meaning of a-nugaiatvdimnugatatva-vihalpa^ 
pardhateh. 

® proktam Frasastapadena sm-visaya-sarva-gaimn iti. The phrase 
will be found in PEh, p. 314, L 20. The explicit reference in the DS 
passage to Pra^astapada is noteworthy, for it may imply that this 
fragment from Dimiaga is directed specifically against Prasastapada. 

What follows explains the fragment from Bihnaga. 
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movement, harma) ; and in tlie second alternative it could not 
be joined to tiie second jar.^ Furtlier, either the universal 
continues to subsist after the jar has been destroyed — or it 
perishes — or it goes somewhere else. Inthefirst alternative there 
will be a universal without any place to reside in ; in the second, 
it is improper to give to the universal the epithet ^ eternal ’ 

(as the Vaisesika does) ; in the third, it would be a substance 
(for the reason given above) The theory of the ' universal ’ 
is swallowed up by these objections as the moon in an eclipse 
is swallowed by the demon Eahu, and is therefore baseless. 

As has been said (Here follows the fragment from 

Dinnaga.) 

* Vidyabhusana {HIL^ pp. 273-274 footnote) quotes from Identifica- 
Chapter III of the Nyaya-dlfiha of the J aina logician Dharma- 
bhusana the following : 

na ydti na ca tatrdste na pascdd asti ndmsavat 
jahdti purvam nddhdmm aho vyasana-samtatih 

— iti Dinnaga- dusita- dusana-gana-prasara-prasafigdL “ ‘It 
does not go, it does not stay, it does not exist afterwards, 
it has no parts, it does not lea^ve its former receptacle — what 
a congeries of defects V because this swarm of objections urged 
by Dinnaga issue out of it . . (the theory of the universal 
must be rejected). 

The attribution to Dinnaga is explicit, and there is no reason 
to doubt its accuracy. The fragment may, perhaps, come 
from the fifth chapter of the Pranidna-samuGcaya^ which treats 
of the apoha-vdda ; but Vid57'abhusana does not identify it 
with any passage in the Tibetan. 

It might be argued that (1) the SDS appears to imply 
that Dinnaga is referring to Prasastapada, (2) that if Prasas- 
tapada had been later than Dinnaga he could hardly have 

^ This is the argument of the first two couplets of the fragment. 

2 This is the argument of the last couplet of the fragment. But the 
correspondence would be more complete (and an unnecessary repetition 
in the couplet itself would be avoided) if we could interpret the ydti 
of the couplet to mean vhmiyatii ‘ perishes.* 
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failed to take notice of this rather damaging piece of dialectic 
But the reference to Prasastapada in the SDS in this con- 
nection may only indicate that, by the time of Madhavacarya, 
the VmsesiJca commentators prior to Prasastapada had been 
forgotten, his BMsya having superseded earlier commentaries 
which undoubtedly existed. And Prasastapada does seem 
to be conscious of the difficulties involved in the Vuisesika 
doctrine of the real universal, and may have considered that 
he had met them sufficiently without an explicit polemic 
against Dihnaga.^ 

^ For further evidence as to the chronological relation between 
Diiinaga and Prasastapada, see Appendix I. 


APPENDIX 1. 


The N yaya-]JTavesa and the Nydya^dvara, and the 
Relation of Dii^naga to Peasastapada. 

The Prajmna-smnuccaya is without doubt Diiinaga’s work, 
for passages which Vacaspati Misra cites and attributes to 
Dinnaga by name have been identified by Vidyabhusana 
^vith passages in the Tibetan version of the Pmnmna-samMC- 
caya. There is no such corroborative evidence for the attri- 
bution either of the Nydya-'pmvesa or of the Nydya-dvdra to 
Dinnaga. The former is attributed to him by Tibetan tradi- 
tion (according to Vidyabhusana): but Chinese tradition 
(according to Sugiura and Ui) attributes it to Samkara Svamin, 
making Dinnaga the author of the Nydya-dvdra, It seems 
quite clear that the Nydya-dvdra is an earlier work than the 
Nydya-pravesa ; and there is no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of the Chinese attribution of the Nydya-dvdra to Diiinaga. 
That being the case, it is impossible that Dinnaga should 
have been the author of the Nydya-pravesa, 

Therefore the relation of Prasastapada to Dinnaga cannot 
be argued on the basis of comparison between the Nydya- 
pravesa and Prasastapdda-bhdsya^ except on the assumption 
that the Nydya-pravesa is identical in teaching with the other 
two works. This assumption seems, however, to be very 
largely Justified: for there seems to be very little that is 
original in the Nydya-pravesa. And so Stcherbatsky’s earlier 
(1904) view that Dinnaga was prior to Prasastapada may 
logically be confirmed by comparisons between the Nydya- 
pravesa and Prasastapdda-hhdsya., even if we arrive at the 
conclusion that the Nydya-pravesa was compiled later than 
Prasastapdda-bMsya, But it is of course safer to rely on 
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comparison with the fragments of the Pmmana-smnmcmja 
and with the Nyaya-dmm {m idJ: as the nature of the 
latter work is known to ns from the accounts of Sugiiira 
andUi). 

In what follows I have brought together certain lines of 
evidence which might be used to argue the relation of the 
Nydya-dmra to the Nydya-pravemj and of prasastapada to 
Diiinaga. 

(a) Classification of fallacies of the them 
in the Nydya-dvaray Nydya-pravesa^ slixA Prasastapada-bhasyd^ 
with Uddyotakara’s observations^ thereon : 

Nyaya-dvdm. i Nydya-pravesa. | Praiastapddd. c 

L 2 mttyahsa-virud- ^ The same name pratyaJcsa-mruddha 

dha (‘sound inaud- and example. | (‘ fixe cool’), 

ibie’). ■/., i 

Uddyotakara says that t sound is inaudible ’ is not a proper 
example of pratyaksa-viruddha hecmBe it is not by perception 
but by inference that we know sound to be an object of the 
organ of hearing. He says the right example is ' fire is cool,’ 
i.e. the example given by Prasastapada. That is to say, 
he is comparing Prasastapada with Dinnaga, to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. 

2. vihalpa-vir lid- | anumdna-viruddha anuindna-viniddha 
dha (?) (‘it is a fine j (‘ pot eternal ’). = (‘ space dense ’). 

morning’ — said when I i 

the sun is low in the I | 

west). I i 

Uddyotakara says that ' the pot is eternal ’ (it is supposed 
to be a proposition maintained fallaciously by a Vaisesika^ 
here) ought to be classed under sva-sdstra-viruddha, (See 
No. 4 below.) It will be noted that he mentions the example 
given in the Nydya-pravem^ and does not refer to that given 
in the Nydya-dmra ; but there was nothing to prevent him 
from referring to developments later than Diiinaga, and we need 
not infer that he regarded the Nydya-pravesa as Dinnaga’s 
— if it is from the Nydya-pravesa that he took this example. 

1 NV, p. 116, 1. IS to p. 117, 1.14. 
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3, prasiiklha-vinid- 
dha (?) (‘ women and 
money are abomin- 
abie things ’). 


I o h €i-viru d dha Not recognised by 

( ‘ man’s head is pure, ; Prasastapada, who, 
because it is a part ; however, inserts as a 
of an animate be- ; third rubric:-— 
ing,’ or, "money is ; 
abominable ’). 


Uddyotakara says that what h prasiddlm must be so by one 
'of the pramdnas^ so that there is no room for this as a separate 
rubric. 

I abhyupagafa-iyinuU 
dha (which, however, 
is equated by Prasas- 
tapada himself with 
Cl g a m a - v i r u cl d h a ) ; 

I i "Brahmans should 

, I - drink wine.’ , 

Uddyotakara says that Brahmans should drink wine’ is 
a proper example of dgama-viruddha^ whereas the example 
given by the Batiddha of dgama-vimddha is not a proper 
example. 


4. dgama-vimddha (?) i 
(‘sound is eternal’ 
when maintained by 
a Vaise,^iha). 


dgama-viruddlhcd- 
(" sound is eternal ’). 


(See No. 3 above. ) 


sva - sdstra - viruddJm 
("effects exist before 
their pro duction ’ 

; said by one who main- 

i ' tains the asat-hdrga- 

■ I vdda ). . 

Uddyotakara says that for the Vaisesiha the doctrine of the 
non-eternity is sound is not based on authority but on in- 
ference. Therefore the example given by the Baiddha is not 
an example of dgania-viruddha^ but of anwmna-viruddha. 
If this is to count as an example of dgaina^iruddha^ then 
‘ the pot is eternal ’ ought also to be classed as dgama- 
mniddha — ^but the Bauddka has given it as an example of 
amimana-viniddha. The proper example of dgama-mruddha 
is ^ Brahmans should drink wine ’ (which Prasastapada 

^ I am indebted to Mr. A. B. Dhruva for the information that in the 
Sanskrit Nydya-pmvesa three of the rubrics are anumana-viruddha, 
loJca-vimddhaf and agama-viriiddha. 
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gives under abhytipagata-vinddha == dgama-viruddha. See 
'No. 3)... ' 

It seems that sm-idstra-viruddha is an innovation in ter- 
minology introduced by Prasastapada. We must suppose 
that his abhyupagat4Z‘viruddha was intended as a correction 
of the Bauddha rubric No. 3, while his sva-sdstfa-viruddha is 
meant as an improvement on the Bauddha rubric No. 4. 
He presumably meant that the only possible sense of prasiddha- 
viruddJia is agama-mruddha ; and that the example which the 
Bauddha gives of aga^m-mruddha ought to be classed separately 
as sm-sdstra-viruddha^ as being opposed not to authority 
merely, but to the reasoning advanced in the sdstra, 

0. sva-vacam-virud- : sva - vacana - virud^ i sva-vacmict’ viruddha 
(‘ words have no j dka (‘my mother is | (‘ words have no mean- 
meaning ’). I barren’). | ing ’). 

These five rubrics are the only ones recognised by the 
Nydija-dmra and by Prasastapada. But the Nydya-fravem 
adds four others: 

A thesis with an 
unaccepted subject: 

‘ God is almighty.’ 

A thesis with an , 
j unaccepted predicate. I 
S. I A thesis with both 

an unaccepted sub- L 
ject and an unac- I 
, cepted predicate. 

I A thesis univers- 
alty accepted: ‘Fire 
! is warm.’ 

Comparison of the three classifications indicates that the 
Nydya^pmveia supplements the doctrine of the Ntjdya^dvdra, 
and that Prasastapada emends the latter. The inference 
would seem to be that both the Nydya-pravesa and Prasas- 
tapada were later than the Nydya-dvdra. And there is 
some probability that Prasastapada was either earlier than 
the Nydya-pravem^ or contemporary with the author of that 
work. 

On the other hand, Vidyabhusana, Ui, and Stcherbatsky 
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have all produced evidence \Yliicli shows that doctrines found 
in the Pramsta'jjMa’-hJiasya, but not found in the Vaisesilca 
siitm. are referred to both by Dihnaga himself and by Buddhist 
writers earlier than Diiinaga. For instance, Vidyabhusana 
[HIL., p. 279 footnote) says that the Pramdm-samuccaya 
cites an explanation of the Vaisesika sutra on perception 
which closely corresponds with Prasastapada’s explanation. 
There seems to me no room for doubt, in view of the evidence 
referred to, that there were Vaisesika commentators before 
Prasastapada, whose comments Prasastapada embodied in 
his Bhdsya^ and that it is these earlier commentators who are 
cited and referred to by Dinnaga and his Bauddha predecessors. 
(There are numerous j)3.ssages in the Bhdsya in which Prasas- 
tapada makes a brief statement, and then says precisely the 
same thing in another and amplified form : and the suggestion 
certainly is that he is commenting on a scholiiun in these 
passages.) It seems to me that this alone will explain how 
Stcherbatsky, in 1904 and in 1924, has been able to produce 
excellent reasons for holding the contradictory conclusions 
(1) that Prasastapada borrowed from Dinnaga, and (2) that 
Diimaga borrowed, through Vasubandhu, from Prasastapada. 
The evidence does in fact prove both theses at once — so long 
as we assume that Prasastapada was the first writer to in- 
troduce these notions into the Vaisesika school. We are 
forced, then, to give up that assumption, and to suppose that 
Prasastapada was a borrower: not, however, from Dinnaga — 
though I do not doubt that he sometimes writes with reference 
to Dinnaga — but from his predecessors in his own school, 
whose doctrines Dinnaga had criticised. This supposition 
will explain the various evidences which I now addxxce. 

(b) The Bauddha doctrine of the five kalpands, and Prasas- 
tapada’s five visesanas (the ^ five predicables ’), in the theory 
of perception. 

Dinnaga objects in the Pranmia-samiu>caya that the Naiyd- 
yika (Vatsyayana in the Nydya-bhasya^ which he is here attack^ 
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ing) failed to connect Ms doctrine of perception witlr 'gener- 
ality, particularity, substance, quality, and action,’ altbougb 
be bas borrowed bis definition of perception from tbe Faiic- 
sikas. Tbe order in wMcb tbe five predicables are mentioned 
agrees with that of tbe five enumerated by Prasas- 

tapada (Vk, edn., p. 186) in describing tbe five types of 
‘qualified perception’: this substance exists (samanya); this 
substance is earth-substance [msesa) ; tbe cow has horns (quali- 
fied by dravtja); tbe cow is white {gum); tbe cow goes {Jcarma), 
Prasastapada’s account nugbt in fact be a reply to Dinnaga’s 
sceptical analysis of determinate {samkalpaka) perception, 
wbicli bolds tbat tbe determinations {vilcal^a) are mere 
fictions (kalpana)^ and tbat pure perception must be halpa- 
ndpodha^ devoid of determinations. Difmaga’s own list of tbe 
five kalpands differs from Prasastapada’s by adding ‘ name ’ 
and by uniting ‘ generality ’ and ‘ particularity ’ under tbe 
single bead of jciti. But, in view of tbe obvious relation of 
tbe visesa>nas to tbe Vaisesika categories, it would bardly 
be suggested tbat Prasastapada borrowed bis visesams from 
Dinnaga’s kalpands. Both lists must derive from Vaisesika 
sources. 

(c) Tbe trairupya. 

Any suggestion tbat tbe three ^ canons of syllogism ’ are 
taken from Buddbist logic is discounted by tbe fact tbat 
Prasastapada Mmself cites a couplet wbicb states tbe doctrine, 
and wbicb attributes it to ^ Kdsyapa^^ i,e, to tbe Vaisesika 
scbool. Ibe effrontery of sucb a claim, if tbe doctrine bad 
really originated recently in tbe Bauddha schools, vrould be 
incredible. M oreover, tbe doctrine is already implicitly present 
in Vatsyayana’s Bhdsya on NS, V, i, 34, and even in tbat 
suira itself. And Sugiura states tbat tbe doctrine of tbe Nine 
Reasons — wbicb implies and follows from tbe trairupya — 
is attributed by Dmnaga bimself to ‘ Socmock,’ i,e, Aksa- 
pada. But tbe attribution is a little difficult to understand, 
since Diiinaga was conversant with tbe Nydya-sutra, and there 
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is no explicit formulation tterein of the Nine Eeasons. Pra- 
sastapada does not give the Nine Eeasons, though he recog- 
nises two different forms of the valid middle term, as formu- 
lated in the Nine Eeasons. Possibly Dinnaga was the first 
to formalise explicitly the Jietu-cahm, or Nine Eeasons, out 
of the 'trairupya doctrine as already developed by Vaisesika 
logic, partly on the basis of the classification of fallacies given 
by the Vaisesika- sutra. For there is really nothing in the 
trairupya doctrine which is not contained in the passage of 
Vatsyayana just referred to, taken in combination with the 
classification of fallacies in the Vaisesika-sntra. (The doctrine 
oi vydpti is not explicit in the traimpya.) It may be that 
^Dinnaga, in attributing the Nine Eeasons to Socmock, meant 
merely that it was implicit in the Nydya-sutra, 

{d) The controversy about the reality of universals. 

The lines cited by the Sarva-darsana-samgraha^ and attri- 
buted by a Jainu logician to Dinnaga, attack a Vaisesika 
doctrine of the real universal which is identical with the 
teaching of Prasastapada. The Sarva - darsana - samgmha 
mentions Prasastapada by name in the immediate context: 
and we might be inclined to infer that it was Prasastapada 
whom Dinnaga was attacking — ^an inference which might be 
supported by the consideration that Prasastapada does not 
reply to Diiinaga’s criticism, as he might have been expected 
to do if he had written later than Dinnaga, seeing that the 
attack is distinctly damaging. 

But the doctrine of Prasastapada is fundamentally that 
taught in the seventeen sutras which constitute VS^ I, ii. 
(Keith has maintained that 7/S, I, ii, 3 teaches the subjectivity 
of the universal : but it is impossible to maintain this in the 
face of the explicit statement of 7S, I, ii, 8, 'and of the general 
trend of the section.) There was probably nothing so in- 
dividual in Prasastapada’s doctrine as to necessitate the 
supposition that he in particular is the object of Dinnaga’s 
attack. As to the suggestion that he does not reply, it im.j 
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be that be considered bis own re-statement of tbe doctrine m 
itself a sufficient reply-e.^., bis statement that uniTersals 
are ubiquitous each witHn its proper sphere although they 
have no local habitation (apancctoa-desa), that there is a 
definite totality of conditions {Mram-sanngn-myarm) xe- 
quisite for the manifestation of the universal in the individual, 
and that universals cannot be designated in empty space 
{antarale myapadesyani) because they cannot reside there 
either by relation of conjunction {samyoga) or by that of 
inherence {sa^mvdya). Prabhakara was able to give a further 
reply, from wHch Prasastapada wasprecluded by the VawstJca 
doctrine of the eternity of the samavaya relation: “ When^ 
a new individual belonging to a class is brought into exis- 
tence what is brought into existence is not the class-character, 
which is ever present, but only the relation (inherence) of 
the individual with that class-character. There is nothing 
objectionable in the production of inherence, because in- 
herence, according to Prabhakara, is not eternal (as held 
by the logician) ” (Jha, PSPM, p. 100). 

(e) Real relations as the basis of inference. 

Prasastapada argues against the interpretation of Vaiksika- 
sutru, IX, ii, 1, as reducing the basis of inference to real re- 
lations. This interpretation of the sutra would make it agree 
with the view of the logicians, who classify inf erences 

according as they are based on the real relations of causality, 
and identity {tadutpatti and tddatmya. The third class was 
inference by non-perception, awapatobdM). But Pra^asta- 
pada does not refer to this Buddhist doctrine, as he might 
have been expected to do if he had written later than Dinnaga, 
who made use of it, and was perhaps the first to do so. 

The argument is only from silence. But it would have 
weight if supported by other lines of evidence. 

(J) The ‘ antinomic reason.’ 

If Dinnaga was the originator of the conception of the 
anttnomic reason, vinddMvyahJiicdrin, which is found in the 
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Nymja-dvdm, as well as in tlie Nydya-pravesa^ then it is defin- 
itely proved that Prasastapada came later: for he refers to 
the vinuldhdvyabhicdrin by name, and gives reasons for re- 
jecting the conception. This argument has had great weight 
with me, in the absence of any indication that the vimddhch 
vyahMedrin was mentioned by any writer earlier than 
Dinnaga. 

(g) The conception of inseparable connection, a-vind-hJidva 
or vydpti. 

Sugiura states that the Nydya-dvdra expressly objects to 
the argument from particular to particular, devoting fully 
""two pages to the subject. Dinnaga is said to have ''intro- 
duced a universal proposition to take the place of the old 
analogical examples.” And the doctrine of vydpti seems 
to be clearly enunciated in the Pramdna-sainiLCcaya fragment: 
grdhyadharmas tad-amsena vydpto hetuh. 

But whether Dinnaga originated the conception is another 
question, and so far as I know no evidence has yet been pro- 
duced to show that it originated in the Baiiddha rather than 
in the Vaisesilca school. It has been very generally assumed 
that Diruiaga was its author: but this assumption probably 
arises from the accident that Uddyotakara, in his powerful 
attack on the notion of avindbhdva, associates the doctrine 
with Dinnaga. But this is merely in accordance with his 
normal habit of ignoring Vaisesika logic, where he differs 
from it, and taking for his opponent the Bauddha. whose 
logical conceptions are very largely identical with those of 
the Vaisesika: for he could not attack the sister-toifra 
directly. I cannot see any cogent reason for giving Dinnaga 
the credit of inventing the doctrine of inseparable connection. 


(h) Classification of the ' contradictory middle term.’ 

Prasastapada gives no divisions of the contradictory reason 
viruddha-hetv-dbhdsa^ while the Nydya-dvdra and the Nydya- 
pravesa both give a fourfold division. This may only show 
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that the Baiddlia logiGmm introduced a formal development 
into the earlier Vaisesiha logic which they borrowed, and that 
Prasastapada was not prepared to accept the innovation, 

{i) Fallacies of exemplificatiom 

Prasastapada has a heading here, dsraydsiddha^ which 
is not found in the Nydyadmm and the Nydya-pmvesa ; and 
his rubrics Ungdsiddha^ anumeydsiddha^ and ubhaydsiddha, 
replace (apparently) the terms Unga-vydvrtta^ anumeya-vyd- 
vrtd and ubhaya-vydvrtta of the Nydya-dvdra (see Snginra, 
p. 68). And PrasastapMa’s terminology is certainly unhappy, 
because he has already used uhhaydsiddha and anumeydsiddha 
in a difierent sense as names of two varieties of the asiddha- r 
hetvdhhdsa. If he came after Diiinaga, he would have been 
wiser to profit by Dinnaga’s less confusing terminology here. 
And therefore it might be argued that Dinnaga came after 
Prasastapada and improved on his terminology. This argu- 
ment seems to me to have considerable weight in itself, but 
not to outweigh the evidence for the contrary inference. 
We may credit Prasastapada here with unwillingness to accept 
even gifts from the enemy. 

{j) Dusandbhdsd. 

These are the dialectical appearances of refutation, ot jdt% 
treated of in the fifth book of the Ntjdya-sutm, The ]!^ydya- 
dvdra gives a list of fourteen, ascribing them to ‘ Socmock,’ 
i,e. AksapMa=Gautama. This is another interesting example 
of theBauddha logicians’ consciousness that their logic was only 
an offshoot of the Nydya. Prasastapada does not mention 
dusandbhdsa at all. 

No inference as to the relation between PrasastapMa and 
Dinnaga can be drawn from this difierence. I mention it 
merely as an indication of the danger of the inferences which 
we do make. For, if we had not known that the doctrine of 
the jdti is given in the Nydya-sutra^ we should not improbably 
have argued from the silence of Prasastapada on the subject 
tha-i he must have been earlier than Dinnaga. 
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Summary of Buddhist Logical Doctrines Referred 
TO IN THE Fragments. 

There are two sources of knowledge, perception and inference, The two jsra- 
and not four as tlie Naiyayika holds. ‘ Comparison ’ is o^ily 
^the perception of preponderant sameness of qualities in two nofcaijm- 
things (fragment N); or else (so far as our knowledge of the Fragment N 
sameness is derived from the statement of another) it is 
reducible to Testimony. But Testimony again is not a separate Testimony 
source of knowledge, for the Naiyayika defines it as the state- 
ment of a credible witness; and our knowledge of the credi- Fragment E. 
bility of the witness is derived either from our perception of 
the fact averred by him or from an inference as to his credi- 
bility drawn from our observation that his other statements 
have been corroborated (fragment E). 

Perception. 

PercejDtion was defined by Vasubandhu as ‘ knowledge Perception 
arising from the thing itself’ (p. 10, supra). This would to 
inevitably raise the problem of distinguishing between the 
elements which might be regarded as actual presentations and 
those which seem rather to be accretions contributed by the 
imagination. Diiinaga accordingly abstracted the five predi- The ‘pure 
cables, namely generic character, specific character, relation 
to other substances, qualitjq and action — as ' fictions of 
the understanding ’ {halpand)^ from the momentary existent 
{hsana^ smlaksana) which alone is the object {grdhya) of pure 
perception; and he therefore defined i)erception as devoid of Fragment A. 
determinations (kalpandpodka). As against such a view the 


Validity of 
predication. 


Universals 
unreal. 
Fragment Q. 


Substance 
unreal. 
Fragment D. 
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tKat the five predicables are given 

in peiception no less than the obj ect itself as qualified by them : 
there being thus two moments in perception— one consisting 
in bare intuition {dlocana-matm) of the unrelated characters 
(stm'upa)^ the other consisting in determinate perception, 
t.e. perception of the object as qualified by the characters. 
This teaching, first found in theBMs^a of Prasastapada, was 
adopted by the Nydya in the form of the distinction between 
mwilmlpaha-pratyaha (approximately equivalent to the 
' simple apprehension ’ of Western logic) and samhalpaha- 
pratyakm^ or perception of the object as qualified by the 
characters previously apprehended in the moment oi nirvi- 
kalpaJca-pratyaksa, 

It is natural to connect this teaching of the reality of the 
predicahles with the doctrine of the real universal maintained 
by the Vaisesika school, though it must be confessed that the 
connection is not suggested by Prasastapada himself,^ and 
that the doctrine of the real universal does not appear to be 
organically related to the Vaisesika realism. The universal 
was treated as a separate category, co-ordinate with substance, 
quality, action, etc., and was asserted to be eternal and 
perceptible {aindfiyaka). Dinnaga points out the dif&ciilties 
in such a position (pp. 56-61). The Bauddha^ reducing reality 
to unique momentary existents which have nothing in common 
with each other and of which the identity is constituted merely 
by the negative conception of excluding what is other [apolia),^ 
could not, of course, admit real and permanent universals. 

Similarly he rejects the Vaisesika doctrine of the percepti- 
bility of substance, arguing that it is inconsistent to maintain 
that colour is the specific obj ect of vision, and at the same time 
to assert that substance is visible (p. 17). Nor can we be said 
to have perception of concrete wholes, as the Naiydyika 
maintains; for perception is 'knowledge arising from the 
thing itself ’ (p. 10), while what we call perception of (e.y.) 


^ It is indicated by the tenth-century commentator, ^ridhara. 
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a jar is really a cognition arising (not from tlie concrete whole 
as such, but) from colour, etc. (p. 11). The Bauddka oi comsc 
rejects the notion of substance, or of concrete wholes, since 
for him the existent means the momentary {yat sat, tat ksani- 
kam)- And for just this reason his opponents argued that he 
had no right to the conception of things as indissolubly or 
universally connected— for on his showing there are no 
‘ things ’ {artha) to be indissolubly connected (pp. 52 and 54). 

The Nydya Sutra (NS, I, i, 4) had defined perception as Criticism of 

knowledge arising from contact of sense-organ with objects 

Dihnaga points out that on such a view the perception object in 
^ ^ 7 ^ perception, 

of distance, or of objects larger than the organ of visionm?ragment C. 

us difficult to explain (pp. 14-16), and that we shall some- 
times at least have to admit that the organ functions 
without getting at the object {a^yrdpya-hwritm, p. 15). The 
Nydya Bhdsya had added mams to the list of sense-organs inanas as 

. ' . . jv T . organ of at- 

involved m perceptual contact, on the authority or the sister- tention and 
sdstra, the Vaisesika : perhaps because it is obvious that mere 
contact of organ of external sense with an object does not give Fragment B. 
rise to perception, unless the further factor of attention is 
present. Diiinaga retorts that the Nydya Sutra certainly 
needed a special organ of sense-perception to explain the 
apprehension of the soul’s own states, since these are treated 
as qualities perceptible in just the same way in which the 
qualities of external objects are perceived; but that Vatsya- 
yana’s method of supplying the defects of the sutra is hardly 
satisfactory (pp. 13-14). The Bauddlia himself does not accept 
the view that mental states are objects of internal perception 
{rndfiasa-fratyaksa), but holds that the passing states are 
self-conscious {samvedya, pp. 9-10). Presumably, therefore, 
he had no use for mams. 

Inference. 

Inference is drawn through three kinds of inferential 
‘ mark ’ or middle term, based either on causal relation, or on 
identity, or on our non-perception of what would have been 
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perceivedif present (p. 68). These are of course real relations 

for the Yaisesika, from ■whom the Bauddha borrows them ; but, 
as they are merely ideal constructions for the Bauddha, and 
inconsistent with his -view of reality, Vacaspati Misra seems to 
Universal be justified in arguing that Dihnaga has no right to the notion 

thrbast°o/" of inseparable connection {vydpti, avinabhdva) vdiicla. he makes 
inference. nerve of Ms doctrine of inference (pp. 52 and 54). The 

Fragment G. inference is defined as the e-xperience of a thing 

wMch is inseparably connected with another thing when the 
experiencer is aware of the connection (p. 21) ; and conformably 
uith this a valid middle term or reason is characterised as a 
Fragment M. property of the Subject which is pervaded by {vyapta), or 
inseparably connected with, anotber aspect or property o 
the Subject (pp. 46-48). 

Fragment F. Dihnaga, Uddyotakara, and Kumarila raise the question: 
Ihe proban. What precisely is the probandum in an inference 1 No doubt 
dmn. ambiguity of the term anumeya or sadhya (to which 

■Vatsyayana had already caUed attention) suggested the 
question; but it is not a mere matter of definition of a term, 
for important logical issues are involved in the answer given. 
The prima fade view is that the property P is the tMng-to-be- 
proved ; but plainly tMs is inadequate, for we are not concerned 
in an inference with P as such, but with P-in-relation-to-S . and 
this is the view at which Dihnaga arrives (pp. 18-21). Uddyo- 
takara’s ■view is difficult to distinguish from this, but he 
criticises Dihnaga, apparently on the ground that, starting, 
as Dihnaga does, from an ab.stract connection of P-in-general 
with M-in-general in the ‘vydpti’’ or major premise, it is 
impossible to arrive in the conclusion at a concrete S-qualified- 
by-P . We should perhaps express his difficulty by saying that 
on such a view the syllogism is guilty of qmternio terminorum : 

M is P, 

S is M, 

therefore S is SP, 

wbere tlie particularised P of tbe conclusion is not identifiable 
with the P-in-general of the major premise. That is why 
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Uddyotabara attacks tlic doctrine that is tlie nerve of 

inference in tliis context. His own view is tkat inference is 
based on tlie similarity (not identity) between concrete XP and 
concrete SP, and tbat M and P can only be connected in a 
concrete falling apart when abstracted from the 

thing which possesses them. He maintains that the pro- 
handum is a particular case of M as qualified by P — or, 
symbolisedj neither P, nor SP, but SMP. In other words, 
inference is the passage from XMP to SMP. M is seen to be 
probative of P in XMP, and inference is the process of pam- 
marsa, through which we see that it is also probative of P 
in SMP. There is no such thing as abstract connection of 
|)roperties M and P : inference is from particular to particular, 
or rather from concrete to concrete, through similarity, 
sadharmya. 

Kumarila raises the further question whether we can have ‘ Eourth 
what we should call a Fourth Figure conclusion. He puts the 
question in the form: Can we have as our prohandum P- 
qualified-by-S {dharmi-viskta-dharma)^ or must our proharidum 
always be S-qualified-by-P {dharma-mskU-dhm'^^^^^ His 
answer is that no reasonable meaning can be attached to the 
Fourth Figure conclusion, P-qualified-by-S. 

Uddyotakara makes a powerful and in part justifiable The para- 
attack on the doctrine of universal connections between 
abstract qualities, substituting for vydpti as the nerve of in- 
ference the more concrete conception of pardmm^sa^ the connec- 
tion of prop>ertieswJ7»f subject (dharmin). This is in accord 
with the original teaching of the school, for both the Silira and 
the 5Ms;?/a formulate inf erence as based on the likeness of the 
case under investigation to exdsm^les {tiddharana-sadhamya)^ 
so that the syllogism was paradeigmatic in its earlier formula- 
tion, and continued to retain strong traces of its character as 
an argument from examples even after the Nydya school had 
adopted the doctrine of vydpti from Yaisesiha-Bauddlia logic. 

^ Vatsyayana i^ses tliese phrases, saying that sadhya may have either 
of these meanings. [NBli, p. 41, 1. 10 [on NB, I, i, 36J.) ^ 


^ FROM biSnIga ; \ 

Thus the Canons of Syllogism, as formulated in the tmirufya 
and in the conception of are essentially an 

attempt to state the conditions under which similarity to ex- 
amples constitutes proof; and the Indian syllogism has always 
retained the habit of mentioning an example in its major 
premise, and gives the name ' Exemplification ’ 
nidmsam) to that ‘member’ of the syllogism* 

Trairupya, or Diunaga’s formulation of the trairupya agrees with that 
SyUogisa. ^7 Prasastapada as from an earlier Fafei^a writer 

Fragment H. (p. 23): a valid reason is (i) a property of S, (ii) which is 
present in cases like S, and (iii) absent in cases unlike S. 
This teaching merely draws out the implications of the earliest 
Naiydyika view of inference, though the explicit formulatioi! 
of it probably came from the Vaisesiha school, and was no 
doubt partly suggested by the classification of fallacies as 
contradictory (asat)^ and inconclusive (samdigiha) in the 
Vaisesiha Sutra; the former fallacy suggesting the canon of 
absence in unlike cases, the latter that of presence in (only) 
like cases. Uddyotakara criticises the formulation of the 
trairupya on the grounds (1) that it seems to insist on the 
necessity both of affirmative instances, XP, and of negative 
instances, X-non-P, although as a matter of fact there are 
valid types of argument which are either purely positive {heva- 
ldmayin\ no negative instances being available, or purely nega- 
tive {Jcevalavyatirekin)^ no positive instances being available 
(pp. 24-25) ; (2) that it is necessary to insert restrictive phrases 

1 asat is usually interpreted as —asiddlm^ the ‘ unreal ’ reason which 
‘ is not in fact found in S. So Keith, ILA , p. 1 33, following what appears 

to be Pra§astapada’s interpretation of the sutra. But Prasastapada 
• is really reading two classes— and virudd>Jm — into the one 

^ : rubric, asaty of the siitra. The example given by the sutra — “ this is a 

horse because it has horns ” — is almost certainly intended as an example 
of a middle which proves the contradictory {vmiddJm): though of course 
horses have no horns, and therefore the example would also exemplify 
asiddha. It seems to me that the conception of asiddha is a relatively 
late addition to the classification of fallacies. The samdigdha and the 
™ viruddha of course break the second and third canons respectively — 
presence only in the sapaJcsa, and absence in the vipahsa. 
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in eacli canon-S is ordyM {=M S is M) ; only XP is W i^ AU 
M isT); M is only-noi'S.-TLOVL-'2 (=M never isnon-P) in order 
to exclude tlie cases of illicit minor (asidd^a) and undistributed 
middle or illicit major (samdfgrd^a). But if we do this' the 
second or the third canon is otiose, since both mean the same 
thing; and the second canon contradicts the first, since to say 
that XP is M implies that S is not Md Uddyotakara’s 
criticism seems to be justified, since the introduction of the 
doctrine of bad in fact profoundly modified the older 

view of inference as an afiair of example; and the trairuyya i& 
reaUy a statement of the canons of the older or paradeigmatic 


formal syllogistic was developed, perhaps by Dinnaga, “log- 
out of the trairum^^. The hetu-mkra, ox scheme oi Nmebgis^ 
Eeasons, ignores the relation of M to S (the first canon, which § 
serves to exclude fallacies), and distinguishes nine 

types of argument on the basis of the relation of the middle 
term to the sapaJcsa XP and the vifalcsa X-non-P that is, 
on the basis of the second and third canons. The middle 
term may reside in aU, or some only, or in none of the cases 
of P (samJcsa-vyapalca, sapahsaikadesavrtti, sapaksavrtU);a,n^ 
similarly in aU, some, or no non-P {vipaksavydpaka, vipaksai- 
kadesavrtti, vipaksavrUi). Two types are valid {sapaksavya- 


X This is the criticism which Dharmakirti attempted to meet by the 
doctrine of aggregative restriction (see pp. >. But 

second canon should be taken to mean “ only XP 
the truth is that the tndrupya cannot be patched up 
inference as an affair of connections between abstract 1 and M, bei g 
eintiaUy a fonmdation of the paradeigmatic syl ogism which is 

Sncerned with concrete SP and XP ai^ re^ 

TTflrlvotakara’s criticism is substantially just. And, wi & 

I’ •>«> tS — wtt 

XP, and not with abstract P . 
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faha^vifahsamiti^ and safahsmkaiemvrUi-vifahsavriti); two 
are contradictory ox viruddha {safahsdvrtti’mfahsavy^ 
and safahmwtti-vifahsaihadem^ tlie other five are 
inconclusive or aniscita^ though one of them {safaksmrtti- 
vifakmvrtt% where M is a peculiar property of P, so that neither 
positive nor negative instances are forthcoming) holds a 
special position and is called asddhdmna} Uddyotakara 
argues in the first place that an asddhdjrana-dhmwta or peculiar 
property of S may be a valid reason if there are no instances of 
non-P ; and he points out in the second place that the example 
which the Baiddha gives of a valid reason, '' Sound is non- 
eternal, because a product,” would be purely positive (few- 
Idnmyin) on the Buddhist view that there is nothing eternal f 
so that the Bauddha ought to provide a place for valid purely 
positive arguments,^ but fails to do so. 

The other scheme, of Seven Types (p. 24 ), ignores the 
minor details of the Jietu-cakra, but takes into account the 
relation of M to S, i.e. the first canon, thus arriving at the 
conception of the reason with three characteristics {trilaJcsana- 
hetu) as alone valid: those which have only one or two of 
the characters being (i) unreal {asiddha)^ (ii) inconclusive 
{samdigdJia)^ or (hi) contradictory {viruddha). Uddyotakara 
repeats the criticism that some of the arguments which have 

1 Uddyotakara draws a necessary distinction between the case where 
there is no evidence {avidymndnasapaksa, cmdyamdnavifakm) and the 
cases where there are instances of P or of non-P, and M is not found in 
these instances (sapaJcsdvrtti, vi^aksdvrtti). On the basis of this dis- 
tinction he is able to recognise as valid the purely positive argument 
or Jcevaldnvayin (avidyanidnavvjpakm'Sapalcsmyapaka), and the purely 
negative argument (avidya^nd'iiasapaksa-vijMksdvrtti) such as “ the 
organism is endowed with a soul because it has vital functions.” This 
latter, which was subsequently called the kevalavyalirekin, he sometimes 
denominates the avUa-JietUy sometimes simply vyatirekin, and definitely 
asserts its validity. As regards the purely positive type see next note. 

2 It is not clear whether Uddyotakara himself admits the validity of 
the purely positive argument, as the later Nydya school does. He never 
gives an example of such an argument which he would himself admit as 
valid; and his argument in favour of it never goes beyond the argu- 
mentum ad hominem that the Bauddha would have admitted it if he had 
been consistent with himself. 

' : ' r ' 
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only two of tKe characters (i.e., satisfy either the second or the 
third canon, but not both) are either valid purely negative 
arguments, or are given by the Bauddha himself as examples 
of ^'alid arguments, although on his own theories they should 
belong to the purely positive t}^e. 

Ballades. 

Besides fallacies of the middle term, Dinnaga, like Prasasta- 
pada, recognised fallacies of the Exemplification or major 
premise {uddJiamndhhdsa)^ which speaking very roughly might 
be equated with ^inductive fallacies and fallacies of the 
thesis or Proposition. 

1. Fallacies of the middle term include, besides the unreal, l. Hetmhha^a. 
the inconclusive, and the contradictory reasons connected 
with the formal syllogistic outlined in the preceding para- 
graphs, the case of antinomy or antinomic reason {viruddha- 
vyahlmdrin). An antinomy would exist where tw'o otherwise The anti- 
valid reasons led to contradictory conclusions. This concep- 
tion was accepted by the later Nydya school, under the title 
of satpmiipahsa; but Prasastapada rej ects Dinnaga’s doctrine, 
arguing that either one of the reasons is less cogent than the 
other, in which case the thesis supported by the less cogent 
reason should be classed as a faEacious thesis;^ or else the co- 
existence in the Subject of a pair of properties, which, taken 
alone, lead to contradictory conclusions, is a peculiar property 
[asadhctrana) of the subject in question, in which case it falls 
under his rubric of anadhyavasita^ an appearance of reason 
which really leads to no conclusion at all. For Prasastapada Prasasta- 

. p^da s cnti- 

rejects Dinnaga’s classification of the asddkdrana as a species cism of Din- 
of inconclusive argument {samdigdha^ aniscita)^ on the ground ofthe 
that a doubtful reason is one in which there is some evidence 
though the evidence is inconclusive; whereas in the case of 
an asadharana-dharma or peculiar property there are from the 

^ He uses tlie word viruddlia of such a reason — ^which does not mean 
the viruddha-hetvdhlidsay but stands for viruddlia as used in the names 
of the varieties of pralijnCiblidsa. 
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2. Pratijua- 
bhdsa and the 


nature of tlie case no similar cases, and therefore no evidence at 

all; and mere absence of evidence is not a ground of doubt 

{samdehaharana)^ but leads to no conclusion at all (adkyava- 

scajam na karoti)— not even to an inconclusive conclusion. 

Fragment K, Qne fragment (pp. 34-36) indicates some doubt on Diiinaga’s 

part as to tne nature and reality of the as^dakamlmcj. ill ere 

is no doubt that he did class it as one of the fallacies of 

the middle term {hetvdbhdsa). His scheme of Seven Types 

referred to above would suffice to prove tliis, and Siigiura 

states explicitly that he did so in the Nydya-dvdm. But 

here we find him saying that valid and fallacious middles are 

alike fah^adharnm^ resident in S, — which accords with his 

ignoring of the first canon in his scheme of Nine Types. * 

2. Pmiijhd- 2. Fallacies of the thesis correspond to the hddhita fallacy 
bhdsa Mid the . . _ 

bddhiia-heivd-- 01 the classical JSydya^ which held that the valid reason must 
bkasa. possessed not only of the three characters formulated in 

the trairuyya^ but also of two further characters-— it must not 
hesatpratipaksayOT antinomised, audit must not be hddhita^ or 
annulled by prior knowledge. The valid reason is therefore 
described as pancarupopapanna^ possessed of five characters. 
Details of the fallacies of thesis have been given at pp. 62-64, 
supra. The conception of a fallacious thesis is open to logical 
objection, since the argument in support of a thesis which 
is ' annidled ’ by facts cannot satisfy the canons of syllogism, 
and will be reducible to one of the fallacies of middle term. 
But the practica] convenience of at once cutting short an 
opponent who propounds an absurdity is obvious; and in 
dealing with an opponent who is prepared to maintain that 
black is white, or that the law of contradiction does not hold, 
there is really no other course open. He puts himself out of 
court at once. 

3. Fallacies of exemplification disappear from later logic, 
their place being taken by the extended meaning given to the 
asiddha or unreal reason, a name which was ultimately applied, 
not merely to a middle term which does not reside in S, but 
also to one which is not proved by the examples adduced to be 
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inseparably connected witli P. Tbe ambiguity of tbe term 
anumeya, wbicb meant either S or P or both at once (S qualified 
by P, SP), gave a very elastic character, at first to the first 
canon of the tmirufya^^ and subsequently perhaps to the 
fallacy— asiMiU— which that canon was meant to exclude. 
The process by which the Fallacies of Exemplification were 
absorbed later into the ill-conceived rubric of asiddha was 
perhaps facilitated by the fact (referred to at p. 70, supra) that 
Prasastapada used the same names for certain varieties of 
uddliarandbhdsa which he had already used for certain varieties 
of asiddha-hetvdbhdsa, 

A fallacy of exemplification is committed when the example 
■adduced does not show concomitance between M and P, or 
does not prove a universal connection between them in the 
form All M is P. This corresponds to the vydpyatmsiddlia of 
the later schools (Keith, ILA, p. 145). An unreal reason, 
for Dinnaga and Prasastapada, is a property (i) the residence 
of which in the Subject is denied by both parties ; or is (ii) con- 
troversial; or (iii) the character of which is doubtful (as when 
what we see in the distance may be either vapour or smoke); 
or (iv) which is attributed to a subject which is unreal in that 
connection (as when we argue that darkness is a substance 
because it has qualities — ^the fact being that darkness is 
unreal in any sense which would admit of the attribution of 
qualities to it as their possessor).^ 

^ The confusion as to the meaning of the first canon is very plain in 
Prasastapada and Dinnaga, and the reason why we cannot define just 
what they meant by it is simply that they did not know themselves. 
See the discussion in Keith’s ILA, pp. 137, 140. 1 do not think that 
there is any difference between the senses in which Prasastapada and 
Dinnaga interpreted the first canon. The meaning of it is equally 
indeterminate for either. 

2 The names of these varieties in Prasastapada are ubJiayasiddha, 
anyatarasiddhay svabliavasiddha, and anumeydsiddha. Cf . EIL^ p. 293. 

As names of fallacies of exemplification ubhayasiddha means that 
the example adduced possesses neither M nor P, while anumeydsiddha 
means that it does not possess P. 
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^ Inference for Another, \ 

It was cliaracteristic of Vaisesika-BauddJia logic to draw 
sharply tlie distinction, which, had not been made clear in the 
Nydija Sutra. mxA BJidsyc,, between inference as a mental 
process {smrthmumdna)^^ and inference expressed in words 
{pardrthdnummia^ ' inference for another ’). The drawing of 
this distinction Was an inevitable step in the progressive 
clearing up of logical conceptions; but it has been suggested 
that it is connected with the rejection by the Buddhist of 
' word ’ or testimony as a separate source of knowledge.^ 
Inference as a mental process involves only two elements or 
premises: observation of the middle or mark {Imga-darsana), 
and remembrance of the universal connection between the 
mark and the property to be proved {vydpti-smarana). When 
expressed in words for the information of others, a syllogism 
has five members according to the and Vaisesika 

schools— hence its name, panedvayavavdkya. Butthe Bauddha 
seems to have regarded two of the ' members ’ as superfluous, 
namely the upanaya, or application, and the niga-mana, or 
conclusion. 

The Nyaya Sutra defines the other three members in a 
manner which laid it open to the criticisms of Vasubandhu, as 
confusing the mental process of inference with the statements 
(vdhya) in which it finds expression. Thus the Proposition is 
defined as “ the statement of the probandum ’’ {sddhya-nirdesah 
pratijm) ; the Reason, as '' the means of proving the probandum 
from likeness to the example ’’ {uddharana-sddhar77iydt sddhya- 
sddhanam lietulf)\ and the Example or Exemplification, as 
'' an accepted case which has the pro6a?^d^^m-property as the 
result of a property in which it resembles the Subject of the 

1 Usually translated ‘inference for oneself.’ But it is doubtful 
whether -artlia in this compound has the meaning ‘for the sake of,’ 
since Prasastapada uses the term am-iiiscitdrtMnummia^ which would 
mean inference of a thing ascertained by oneself. 

Keith, ILA, p. 107. 
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inference ” {sddhya-sddharmydt tad^-dharjm-bhdvl drsfdnta' 
iiddlmramm). It is clear that the first is a definition of a 
premise expressed in words, while the other two are definitions 
of inferential functions as sncli; and from this point of view 
Vasnbandhii is justified in saying the three members are badly Vaapbandhu’s 
formulated '^vayavd durvihitdh^ 25) in AksapMa^s 

definition. The Bauddha himself gives separate definitions 
of the ffohandtmi as such {paksa) and of the statement of the 
prohandtim (praPijnd; see footnote to p. 27). Dinnaga follows Dinnaga’s 
the line taken up by Vasubandhu in his criticism of 
definition of the Reason (pp. 43-45). 

Validity, 

The problem of the validity of knowledge took in the Indian 
schools the form of asking whether the validity and invalidity 
{prdnidnya, apramanya) of cognition is apprehended from the 
cognition itself {svataJh) or from some extrinsic source [paratah). 

The schools are classified according to their answer to this 
question in some well-known lines cited in the Tdrhika-raksd 
of Varada Raja, from which we learn that the Bauddhas held 
that invalidity is intrinsic to a cognition as such, validity 
extrinsic to it. The great difficulty on the Bauddha^ s view is, 
in fact, to explain how cognition can ever be valid. He is 
represented (p. 29) as arguing that it does not matter whether 
he himself accepts the validity of the reasoning process or not, 
provided that he can refute his opponents with weapons which 
they themselves accept. This is, however, a position which 
it is impossible to maintain consistently, and the Bauddha* s 
opponents point out that he himself inconsistently defines 
proof as a reason accepted by hath parties to a discussion,” Fragment I 
and inference for another as '' setting forth a conclusion which ^ 

one has seen for oneself.” If the Bauddha accepts no reason, (i). 

^ Vatsyayana points out that tad stands for sddhya, and that sadhya 
now means sddliya-dharmin, S, whereas in sddJiya-sadJiarmydt it means 
sadhya-dharrm, P — an interesting example of the ambiguity of the 
term. {NBh, p. 41 [on NS, I, i, 36].) 
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lie can never (on his own definition) prove anything (pp. 23 
and 53) ; nor can he ever set forth in words a syllogism for the 
instruction of others, since he can never have seen the force of 
Fragment V. an inference himself. His definition of Discussion {vdda) as 
statement to prove one’s own position and to disprove the 
opponent’s ” ivill be similarly open to objection: though as a 
matter of fact Uddyotakara criticises it on other grounds 
(pp. 39 and 55). 

Fragment 0. Dihnaga himself, in a much-quoted fragment, says that 
inference can have no reference to (ultimate) reality and non- 
reality, seeing that the function of inference turns 'wholly on 
the distinction of subject and predicate, a distinction which is 
illusorily imposed on reality by thought (pp. 51-52). To the 
objection that, if inference is unreal, the Buddhist cannot 
consistently use it for his own purposes, the reply is that 
inference has just as much reality as the ideal construction to 
which alone it applies — the whole business of knowledge and 
its objects is on the phenomenal plane {samvyt% p. 53). 

So far as inference is concerned, then, Dinnaga is a thorough- 
going idealist. It is only in his doctrine of pure perception, as 
somehow putting us in touch with the unique moments of 
existence which constitute the ultimate reality, that realistic 
tendencies show themselves in his logic. When we have 
removed all the ideal elements which overlay the pure percept 
and constitute what is ordinarily called perception, mneihing 
still remains. But, of course, about this ' something ’ nothing 
at all can be said. It is, as Uddyotakara puts it, '' like a 
dumb man’s dream.” ^ 

^ 7)iuki-svap7Ui-vat : which is equivalent, as noted by Keith, to the 
modern philosopher’s remark that a consistent sensationalist should he 
speechless. 
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ablative case, 37, 40 and n. 1, 41, 
42, 43, 46 

action or movement, karma^ a 
Vaisesika category and one of 
the five predicables, 58-59, 66, 
71 

affirmative example, safcihsa, q.v., 
7, 76 

^ affirmative reason, mivayrn, keva- 
Idnvayin, qq.v, 7 

aggregative restriction, samucciya- 
mmuimdMrana, q.v., 17, 77 n. 1 
antinomy, viruddhdvyabMcdrin, 
68, 69l 79 

application, upanaya, 45, 82 
Barbara, 31 n. 2 

burden-bearer, sulra of the, 5 n. 1 
canons of syllogism, trairupya, 
22-23, 24-25, 66, 76 
categories, paddrtlia, 7, 58 
Cha ttopa cljiyaya, Ksetr esachan- 
dra, 3 n. 2 

class-character, jdti, sdmanya, 68 
coloitr, rnpa, 11, 16, 72 
comparison, iipamdna, 5 n. 3, 
48-51, 71 

conjunction, samyoga, 68 
contact, of organ and object, 14- 
16, 73 

contradictory reason, viruddlia, 
31 and n. 3, 76 and n. 1 
Cordier, H., 2 n. 1 
determinate perception, savikal- 
paka, 66, 72 
Dhruva, A. B., 63 n. 1 
dialectical appearances of refuta- 
tion, dusandbMsa, jdti, 70 
ding-an-sich, 8 n. 1, 45 
distance, perception of, 15, 73 
distribution of terms, 35 
dream, dumb man’s, 84 
example, uddliarana, dfstdnta, 5 
n. 3, 36-46 pasmn, 69; some- 
times in the sense of exempli- 
fication 


exemplification, uddliarana, nidar- 
Sana, statement of likeness to 
the example, third member of 
the syllogism or major premise, 
25, 26, 28, 76, 82 
existence, 57, 58, 73 
external existence, external object, 
52,53 

fallacies, classification of, in VS, 67 
fallacies of exemplification, nidar- 
sandhhdsa, uddharandblidea, 69- 
70, 79, 80, 81 and n. 2 
fallacies of middle term, hetvd- 
bhdsa, 7, 29, 30 and n. 1, 34, 
79-80 

fallacies of proposition or thesis, 
pratijndbMm, 62-65, 79, 80 
fiction of the understanding, kal- 
pand, vikalpa, 11, 45, 53, 71 
five-membered statement, pancd- 
vdyava-vdkya, syllogism, 45, see 
82 

fourth figure of syllogism, 75 
generality, sdmanya, 65-66, 7 1 
genitive case, 20 and nn. 2 and 3, 
41 

idealist, idealistic, 12 n. 2, 54, 84 
ideality, of reasoning and its 
objects, 51-54, see 84 
illicit major, 77 
illicit minor, 77 

impressions (mental), vdsand, 53 
inconclusive reason, anisciia, 
samdigdha, 31, 78 
inference, 6, 73 (based on three 
kinds of middle term); 25 (for 
oneself and for another); 68, 
74 (based on real relations); 51- 
54, 84 (merely ideal construc- 
tion) 

inference for another, pardrthdnu- 
mdna, 5 n. 3, 25, 28-29, 82, 83 
inference for oneself, svdrthdnu- 
mdna, 5 n. 3, 25, 47, 82 and n. 1 
inherence, mmavdya, 68, 68 
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inseparable connection, vydpth 
avinaMcim, 62, 54, 69, 73, 74 
introspection, mdnasa-pratyaksa, 

; 10 n.. 1,73 

Jha, Gaiiganatba, 22 n. 2, 24 n. 1, 
26 and n. 2, 27 n. 1, 35 n. 2, 36, 
39 n. 1, 41 11 . 1, 51 n. 1, 55 n. 1, 
68 

Keitli, A. B., 2 n. 2, 4 n. 1, 22 n. 1, 
53-54, 67, 81 and n. 1, 82 n. 2, 
84 n. 1 

Ksetresachandra Chattopadhy a- 
ya, 3 n. 2 

likeness, irrelevant, 37 n. 2, 38 
locative case, 20 n. 2. 
logic, Buddliist, 12 and n. 2, 84 
(realism in); 70 (offshoot of 
Nydya); 69 (similarity to Fai- 
sesika logic) 

M, symbol for middle term, 19, 
34^ 35, etc. 

major premise, uddlwra/na, niddv- 
Sana, 20 n. 4, 31 n. 2 
major term, sadhya-dhanna, ami- 
tneya, 32, etc. 

mark (inferential), middle term, 
6,20n.4. 

members of the syllogism, avd- 
yava, 25, 26, 27, 38, 83 
middle term, tive characters of 
{pcmcarfqni), 80 

middle term, hetu, linga, 5 n. 3, 
31, etc. 

middle term, three characters of 
{frairu'pya), 22-25 
minor term, sddJiya-dJiarmin, pak- 
sa, q.v. 

momentariness, doctrine of, 57 
and n. 2, 72, 73, c/. 84 
name (one of the five predicables), 
66, cf. 9 

negative example, vipaksa, 7, 76 
negative reason, vyatirehm, kevala- 
vyatirekin, 7 

nine types of syllogism, lieki-cakra, 
29-33, 66-67, 77 

non-P, X-non-P, symbol for vi- 
paJcsa, negative case, 40, 41, etc. 
object (of apprehension), grdhya, 
11, 12 

P, symbol for major term, 19, etc. 
paradeigmatic syllogism, 75, 77 
parsimony (in expression), 55 
particular to particular, argument 
from, rejected by Dinnaga, 69; 
reasserted by Uddyotakara', 76 


pai4lcularity,' riiesa, one. of the 
five predicables, 66 
perception, o n., 3, 8-13, 49, 71-73, 
,84 

P6ri, ,X6el, 2 n. 2 , , 
permanent existents, 57. and n. 2 
Poussin, L. de la Valiee, 56 nn. 2 
and 3, 57 n. 1 

predicables, the five, visesana, 65- 
66, 71, 72 

predication, validity of, 72 
prohandum, amimeya, sddhya, 

prohans, liehi, sddlmna, 46, etc. 
prohans-prohand^im relation, ideal- 
ity of the, 51-54 
proof, 29, 83 

' proposition,’ pratijnd, first mem- 
ber of syllogism, 25, 26, 28, 38, 
52, 53, 82 

pure percept, 11, 66, 84 
quality, gu^m, a Vaisesika cate- 
gory, and one of the five pre- 
dicables, 66, 71 
quaternio termmorum, 74 
realism, realist, 12 and n, 2, 54, 72, 
84 

reason (1), hetu in the sense of 
middle term, 5 n. 3, 34, 35, 
etc. 

‘reason ’ (2), hetu as the statement 
of reason or second member of 
syllogism, 25, 26, 28, 34-36, 
82, 83 

relations, imposed by thought on 
reality, 53, cf. 84 

relations, real, as the basis of 
inference, 68, 74 

Ro'nki (Chinese equivalent of 
Yada-mdM), 27 

EonsMki (Chinese equivalent of 
Y dda-m.drga), 27 

Ronslihi (Chinese equivalent of 
Ydda-kausaki), 27 
S, symbol for minor term, 19, 34, 
. 35, etc. 

septenary of syllogisms, 24-25, 
30 n. 1 , 33, 78, 80 

simple apprehension, nirvikalpjaka, 
72 

Socmock, Chinese name for Aksa- 
pada, 48 and n. 1, 66, 67, 70 
soul, qualities of the, 13 
SP, symbol for the Subject of 
inference, 35, etc. 
specific character, 71 
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Stclierbatsky, Tli., 2 ii... 2,, 4 n. 1, 
5 and ii. 2, 54, 61,. 64, 65 
Strauss, 0., 4ii. 1 
‘ subject ’ of inference, the mm~ 
meya or paksa, roughly the 
. ■ minor term, 43, etc. 
substance = drarv/a (nothing apart 
from qualitms), 11; (percepti- 
bility of), 16 Jf., 72; (alone 
capable of movement), 58-59; 
(qualification by relation to a 
substance, as a predicable), 66, 
71 ■ 

Sugiura, Sadajiro, 1 n. 3, 27, 48, 
,61,62,66,69,80 
Tanjur, the, 1 n. 3 
testimony, 5 n. 3, 

49,52,71,82 

Thomas, F. W., 2 n. 1, 3 n. 2, 
3In. 1 

three characters of a valid middle 
term, trairupya, trilaksatia-hetu, 
5 11. 3, 22-25 ' 

Tripitaka, the Chinese, 1 n. 3 
Ui, H. , 1 n. 3, 61, 62, 64 
ultimate difierences, tnsesa, a 
V(Msesika category, 58 
undistributed middle, 77 


II. SAJ 

amsa, ekadesa, one of the two 
terms, M and P, of an inference, 
7, 46, 47, 48 

aksa, sense-organ, eye, 14 
Aksa-carana — Aksapada, 57 
Aksapada (Gautama, Gotama), 1 
n. 1, 7, 25, 26, 66, 70, 83 
(td'Mkarana, function of the loca- 
tive case, 20 n. 2 
adhyavaseya, 12 n. 2 
adhyavasdya, 80 

anadhyavasita, a variety of fal- 
lacious middle, the reason which 
leads to no conclusion at all, 

‘ nori-sequUur,^ 32 (n. 4 to p. 31), 
79 

anisciia^ mmdigdha, savyabThicdra^ 
variety of fallacious middle, the 
inconclusive reason, 30, 31 n. 4, 
78, 79 

anugatatva, a7mgama, the resi- 
dence of one universal in many 
particulars, 58 

anupalabdhi, non-perception, one 


universal, th^, sdnumyci-f (cannot 
inhere in certain categories), 
56-60, 67-68; (ubiquitousness 
of), 58, 67; (eternaiity of), 
59, 72; (not subjective), 67; 
(not localised), 67 ; (conditions 
of manifestation), 68; (reality 
of, and validity of predication), 
72; (a separate category), 72; 
(perceptible), 72 

universal proposition, vydpti (said 
to have been intro dnced by 
Dihnaga), 69 

unreal reason, asiddJia, 76 and 
n. 1, 81 

validity of knowledge, 83-84 
Vidyabhnsana, S. C., 
vision, 14-16 
visual organ, 15, 73 
wheel of reasons, 'hetu-cahm, 34 
wholes, perceptibility and reality 
of, 72, 73 

w^ords, relation of, to things, 39 
and n. 2 

XP, X-non-P, symbols for affirma- 
tive instance [sapaksa) and 
negative instance {vipaksa), 
passim 


of the three inferential marks or 
kinds of middle term, 6 
a^iimiata, the methodological prin- 
ciple (tanira-yukii) of tacit ac- 
ceptance, 13, 14 

ami7ndnay 6, 7, 21-22, 22 (Section 

11 ) 

anumdna-vimddka, a variety of 
fallacious thesis, contradicted 
by inference, 62, 63 and n. 1 
anumdndnumeya- him va ( - vya valid - 
m), 51, 52 

anumeya, the prohandum in an 
inference, SP, 5 n. 3, 6, 7, 18-21, 
20 n. 4, 22, 23, 51, 52, 74-75, 
77 n, 1,81 

anumeydsiddlia {amimeya-vydvft' 
ta), a variety of fallacious ex- 
emplification, 69-70; a variety 
of unreal middle, 70. See 81 
and n. 2 

anustuhh, 22, 27 n. 1 
anyatardsiddha^ variety of asiddha, 

81 n. 2 
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anvayln, affirmative form of syl- 
logism, 31 n. 2 

aj)ariccliinna-desa, not localised 
(a characteristic of the uni- 
versal), 67 
apoha, 5 n. 3, 7, 72 
apoha-vdda, 7, 59 

(iprdjjya-hdritva, the doctrine that 
a sense-organ functions with- 
out contact with its object, 15, 
73 

abliidhamt, statement, 37-38 
abliidlieija, thing stated, 37 -38 
abhyupagata-viruddlia, a variety 
of fallacious thesis contradicted 
bv authority, == dgama-viruddha, 
63 

aprdmdnya^ invalidity, 83 
artha, thing, 52, 54, 73 
artha-kriya-kciritva, the doctrine 
that existence means practical 
efficacy, 57 
artha-sdstra, 40 

avadhdrana, restriction of a predi- 
cate to a class, 7, 35 
avayava, member of the syllogism, 
25, 83 

avidyamdna-vipahsa, an argument 
in which no negative instances 
are available, 78 n. 1 
avidyamdna-sapaJcsa, an argument 
in which no positive instances 
are available, 78 n. 1 
avindbhdva, inseparable connec- 
tion, — vydptij 69, 74 
mismnmda, 17 (Section 8), 18 
avlta-JietUy = kevala-vyatirekin^ 78 
n. 1 

avyapadesya^ 68 

avyabhiccira, conclusiveness of a 
reason, unfailing accompani- 
ment of M by P, 18 (Section 19), 
19, 37 n. 2 

avydpaha, not resident in all, 35, 
46 

Asanga, 2 n. 2 

asat, variety of fallacious middle, 
76 and n, 1 

asapakm ( = vipak^a), negative 
instance, 29, 30 

asddhdrmm, a variety of fallacious 
middle, where M is peculiar 
to S, 32 (n. 4 to p. 31), 78, 
79 

asiddha '{-hetvdbhdsa)^ a variety of 
fallacious middle, where M fails 


^ to ' reside , ill S, 30 ii. I, 70, ,76 
n. 1, 77, 78, 80, 81 and n. 2 
dkdra, jmndkdra, presentation 
(mental), 11, 58 
dgama, 48, 49, 51, 52 
dgama-viruddha, a variety of fal- 
lacious thesis, 63 and n. 1 
atmaUf 6 

atmi-samvedycif 9 

dptodesa, definition of sabda^ 17, 

- 18 

Almihana-panhsd, 1 n. 3, 29, 53 
Alambana-p)anl:sd-V'ylti. 1 n. 3, 

53 ■ ■ ■ 

dlocana-mdtra, bare intuition, 72 
dsmydsiddka, a variety of falla- 
cious exemplification, 69 
iti, 34 n. 2, 39 
mdriya, 6, 13, 14 

uddliarcma ( 1 ) exsbmple—drstdnta/ 
and (2) exemplification,' the 
third member of the syllogism 
=7iidarsana, 7, 20 n. 4, 36-46 
passim, 48, 51, 82-83 
udaharana-sadharmya, likeness to 
example as instrument of proof, 
36-46 passim, 75-76, 82 
uddliaraimblidsa, fallacious exem- 
plification, 80, 81 
Uddyotakara, cited passim ; his 
attack on the doctrine of vydpti, 
69, 74-75; his ignoring of Fai- 
sesiha logic, 69, c/. 62; his ob- 
servations on fallacies of thesis, 
62-63 ; criticism of the trairupya, 
76-77; view of pui’ely positive 
and purely negative reasons, 
78 and nn. 1 and 2, 79 
upanaya, the application, fourth 
member of syllogism, 42, 51, 82 
upamdna, comparison, one of the 
four pramdrujds, of the Nydya, 
7, 48-51 

ubhaydsiddha {uhTiaya-vyavylta), 
variety of fallacious exemplifica- 
tion, 69, 70; variety of asiddha- 
hetvdbJidsa, 70. See 81 and 
n. 2 

ekadesa, the two terms in an 
inference, M and P, 20 n. 1, 48 
ekadesa-vrttitm —avydpaka, resi- 
dence in some but not ail cases, 
35 

ekadesin, the Subject, or possessor 
of the two terms in an inference, 
SorSP,20n. 1,48 


mmx- 
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eva^ 17 

Kana-bhak§a, = Kanada, 57 
EanMa, 57 

harnia, movement, a Vaisesiha 
category, and one of the pre- 
dicables, 59 

hmmi-dhCmmja 21, 22 

haljxind, ideal element in percep- 
tion, 9, 65, 66, 71 

kalpandpodhd, the pure percept, 
divested of ideal elements, 8, 
66,71 

kdraka, the functions conveyed 
usually by case-inflections, 
20 n. 2, 41 

hdmna'Sdmag‘r% totality of causal 
conditions, 68 

kdrya, effect, one of the three 
varieties of inferential mark or 
^ middle term, 6 
Kalidasa, 3 and n. 2 
Kdsyapa, 66 

Kirti =*.Dharmakirti, 8, 26 
Kumarila Bhatta, 13 n. 1, 20 n. 4, 
21,29, 48, 53V74,75 
hurmd-rupa, momentary colloca- 
tion of conditions regarded as 
cause, 57 n. 2 

hevala^vyatirekin, purely negative 
reason, 76, 78 n. 1 
kevalmivayin, purely positive rea- 
son, 76, 78 and n* 2 
ksam>, ksanika, momentary exis- 
tent, 14, 57, 71, 73 
k^epdyoga, impossibility that a 
cause should postpone the pro- 
duction of its effects, 57 n, 2 
gamaka, probans, 20 n. 1, 48 
gamya, prohandum, 20 n. 1, 48 
gdtha, 56 

gumb, (Quality, a Vaisesika category 
and one of the predicables, 66 
Gotama, Gautama, 70 
grahya, the reality grasped in 
perception, cf. adhyavaseya, 11, 
12 and n. 2, 71 

grahya-dliarma ^paksa-dharma, a 
property possessed by the Sub- 
ject of an inference, 7, 46, 69 
jdti{ 1 ) ^sdmdnya, genus or species, 
class-nature, 9, 66 
gdti {2)=dusa7idbhdsa, dialectical 
appearance of refutation, 5 n. 3, 
_8, 70 

jndndkdra, dkdra, presentation, 
11,58 


tat4nlya —sapaksa, 5 n, 3, 7, 22, 23 
tad-anvita^tat4ulya, 23 
tantm-yukti, methodological prin- 
ciples of a sdstra, 13, 14 
tarka-sdstra, attributed to Vasu- 
bandhu, 27 
Tdrkika-rakm, 83 
Tri-kdla-pariksd, 1 n. 3 
tri4aksana’lietu, a middle term 
possessing the three characters 
laid down in the trairupya, 24, 
25, 34 n. 2, 47, 76, 78 
trairupya, the three characters of 
a valid middle term, 5 n. 3. 7, 
23, 24, 33, 36 n. 1, 47, 48, 66- 
67, 76, 77 and n. 1, 80, $1 
Dinnaga, passhn ; (referred to by 
name in citations), 1 and n. 1, 
8, 14, 16, 17, 18, 23, 29, 42, 46, 
49, 51, 52, 59; (realist tendency 
in his logic), 12 and n. 2, 54-84; 
(his idealism), 54, 84; (his intro- 
duction of the universal pre- 
mise), 69; (on fallacies), 79-81 
dusarmblidsa, fallacious appear- 
ance of refutation 70 
drstdnta, probative example 
hararm, 83 

dravya, substance, q.v., 16, 66 
dJiarma —sadhya-dharma, prohan- 
dum or major term, 18, 19 
dharma-dharmi-hhava (or -nydya), 
relation or rubric of property 
and property -possessor, 51, 52 
Dharmakirti, author of the N ydya- 
hindu, 8 and n. 1, 12 n. 2, 26, 
27n.2,77n. 1 

dharma-visista-dharmm , S-quali- 
fied-by-P, *75 

dharmin = sddhya-dliannin , pro - 

perty-possessor, subject of the 
property to be proved, minor 
term, 18, 19 and n. 1, 75 
dharmi-vi^isia-dkarma, P-quali- 
fied-by-S,*75 

Bharmottara, author of the Nyd- 
ya-bindu4lkd, 12 n. 2 
Tbdniariyakdrtha, a thing insepar- 
ably connected with another 
thing, 7, 21, 22, 23, 51, 52 
ndma-jdti-yojafd, explanation of 
kcdpand, 9, cf, 66 
Ndrikda-dvlpa, 22 n. 2 
nidaHana ^uddJmmna, third mem- 
ber of the syllogism, exempli- 
fication or major premise, 48 
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iiigamana, conciusion or fifth 
member of syllogism, 82 
nirciJ:alpaI:(t'jMna, ‘ simple ap- 
prehension,’ cf. savilcalpal’a, vi- 
htlpa, iO 11 . 1, 72 
^ ydya-handall^ 9 n. 1 
Nydya-dvdray 1 n. 3, 48, 61-70 
Vsp. 61, 64), 80 

N ijdya-pravesa, 1 n. 3, 2 and n. 1, 
4, 27 11 . 1, 31 n. 1, 61-70 (esp. 
61, 64) 

Nydya-bindu, 4 n. 2, 27 ii. 2 
Nydya-blidsya, 2, 14, 48, 65, 66, 
73, 75, 82 

Nydya-ratndham (of Parthasa- 
rathiMisra, g.u.), 28, 52 
Xydya-vdrltika, See list 

of contents 

*V ydya- vdrUiJca4dt parya4t kd, pats- 
sim. See list of contents 
Nydya-sutra, 6, 7, 8, 14, 17, 18, 
25, 28, 33, 38, 48, 50, 51, 52, 
55, 66, 67, 70, 73, 75, 82 
paksa, thesis, the Subject of in- 
ference, minor term, 17, 24, 25, 
27 n. 1, 32, 46, 47, 83 
pakm-dharma, a middle term as 
resident in the Subject of the 
inference, 29, 30 and n. 1, 34- 
36,80 

paksa-dharmatd, residence of M in 
si 7, 20 n. 4, 33, see 34-36 
paksdhMsa, fallacious thesis =^pra- 
tijmhJidsa, 27 n. 1 
pancaml^ ablative case-inflection, 
36, 37 n. 1, 42 

'panca-nlpopapaima, middle term 
possessed of five characters, 
80 

pancdvayava-vdkya, the five-mem- 
bered statement of inference, 
25, 37, 38, 42, 48, 82 
paratah-prclmdnya, validity ex- 
trinsic to cognition, 84 
par dm aria, 75 

pardrthdnumdna, inference ex- 
pressed in words, 25, 28, 29, 
38 n. 1, 82 
paricchedaka, 9 
jpanini, 20 n. 2 

Parthasarathi Mi^ra, author of 
Nydya-ratiidkard, 20 n. 4, 52, 53 
prthutara-graliam, perception of 
objects larger than the eye, 
15 

prakdra, predicate, 38, 39 


pratijnd, the ' Proposition,’ fhst 
member of the syllogism, 7, 

13 n. 1, 25, 26, 27 and n. 1, 38, 
■51,52,56,82,83 

prntipMhlidsa, fallacious proposi- 
tion or thesis, 62, 79 n. 1 , 80 
pratyaksa, perception, S and n. 3 , 
9, 10, 11, etc. 

pratyaksa-viruddJia, a variety of 
fallacious thesis, 62 
Prabhakara Misra, founder of the 
Prdbhdkara school of Mlmdmsd, 
68 

pramdna, instrument of know- 
ledge, 6. 71 (only two ’s); 

48, 49, 50, 51, 52" 
Pramdfia-samuccaya, 1, 6-8, 61 et 
passim 

Pramdna-samuccaya-vrUi, 1 n. 3, 
17, 22, 23, 40 n. 1,47 
prameya, 6, 13, 14 
Prasastapada, 4 and n. 1, 14, 25, 
27 n. 1, 32 (n. 4 to p. 31), 48, 
54, 58, 59, 60; (relation to 
Dihnaga), 61-70 (esp. 64-65), 72, 
76 n. 1, 79, 81 and nn. 1 and 2, 
82 n. 2 

Prasastapada-bJidsya, 17, 23, 27 
n. 1,48,60,61,61-70, 72 
jmtsiddha-viritddlia (?), kind of 
fallacious thesis, 63 
prdpti— samnikarsa, contact of 
organ with object in perception, 

14 

prdmdnya, validity, 84 
bahUj-sad-asattva, bdhydrtha, exter- 
nal existence, external object, 
51,52 

bddhita, annulled reason, a variety 
of fallacious middle, 80 
biiddhi, ^1, 62 

b'uddliydrudha, illusorily imposed 
on reality by thought, 51, 52 
hJiadanta, 17 (Section 8), 27 n. 1, 
2Sn.ladfin., 37 n. 1,42, 49 
matup {-pratyaya), the possessive 
suffix -mat, 20 n. 3 
mam>s, the organ of attention and 
of inner sense, 6, 13-14, 73 
Madhavacarya, Madhava, author 
of the 8arva-darsana-samgralia, 
60 

mdmsa-pratyaksa, inner sense- 
perception, 10 n. 1, 73 
Mallinatha, 3 n. 2 
Mlmdmsaka, 7 
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muka--8vu2^n(h dumb mail’s di'eam, 
incommumcabl<3, 84 
Jlegha-cMta, 3 and ii. 2 
nmja" wmmwijay the iifoban&um^ 
18 

Yoqdcdra^ idealist, = vijndmvddin, 

(i .12 , 

Idghaixi, parsimony in expression, 
55 n., 2 . ' 

Uhga, inferential mark or middle 
term, =^h€f/u, 18, 19 
Uiuja-dcwsana, one of two factors 
in inferential knowledge, 82 
liJigasiddlhct a 

variety of the fallacies of ex- 
emplifiGation, 69, 70 
loka-vinMlm, a variety of falla- 
cious thesis, 63 and n. 1 
Varada Baja, 83 

\%subandhn, 2 and n. 2, 3 n. 1, 
10 and n. 2, 11, 12, 25-28, 54, 
55,56andn. 1,71,82,83 
vdkyduhsa, member of the 'pmi- 
chvayava-vdkya or syllogism, 36, 
42 ' „ 

Vacaspati Misra, 

Vatsyayana, 2, 7,. 13, 14, 50, 51, 
52 ; 65, 66, 67, 73, 74, 75 n, 1 
26, 27, 39, 54-56, 84 
Vdda-vidJidna, 26 n. 2, 55 n. 2 
Vcida-vidhdiici4lkd, 26 ii. 2, 28 n. 1, 

'■ 56 

V ddci-vidhi, 26 and n. 2, 27, 55 
n. 2, 56 ^ j 

vdddbhidkdna^ 26 n. 2, 55 and 
n.'2' ■ ■ 

Vdrtt}Jca=N ydya’Vdrttika 
vdrttika, 24 n. 1, 41 n. 1 
vdsand, mental impression, or 
trace left on the mind, 51 
Vasubandhava^ 10, 26 
vikalpa, ideal element in percep- 
tion, cf. kalpand, 36, 51 
vikalpa-viruddha (?), a variety of 
fallacious thesis, — anutmm-vi- 
Tuddlia, 62 

V ipidnd - vada, mjMna - vddin, 

(idealism, idealist = Yogdcdra), 
12 

vipaksa, negative instance, or case 
in 'which the property to be 
proved is absent, 24, 25, 30, 31 
and n. 1, 32, 40 n. 2, 41 and 
n. 1, 46, 47, 76 n. 1,77 ' 

mpaksa-vydpaka^ a middle found ' 
in all non-P, 77 ; 


vipaksad A, definition of 

Jietii, 33 11 . 2, 40 n. 2 
vipaksdvvtti, a middle never found 
in non-P, 77 

mpaksaikadesa-vrttif a middle 
found in some non-P, 77 
viniddlm {-Jietvdblidsa), contradic- 
tory reason, variety of fal- 
lacious middle term, 30, 69, 78, 
79n. 1 

viruddhavyabhicdrin, antinomic 
reason, one of a pair of mutually 
contradictory but apparently 
conclusive reasons, 68, 68-69, 
79 

vivarana, ? —vftti, i.e, Prarndna- 
smmiccaya-vrtti, 46, 47 
viiesa (1), ultimate difi’erence, a 
category, 58 

visesa, (2), species, specific dif- 
ference, one of the predicables, 
66 

visesanu, the five predicabies, 6, 
65, 66, 52 

= Pramdna - samuccaya - vrUi, 
'22,23,47.* 

Vaihhdsika, 12 and n. 2 
Vciisesika commentators before 
Prasastapada, 64, 65, 76 
Vaisesika-sutra, 14, 17, 65, 67, 
68,76andn. 1 

vyapadisyatef vyapctdesya, 8 n. 1, 
9,10,11 . . 

vydpakct, pervading, i.c. resident 
in 35 and n. 1 

vyapta, pervaded, i.e. invariably 
accompanied, 7, 46, 47, 69, 

vydptiy pervasion, i.e. inseparable 
accompaniment, esp. of M by 
P in an inference, 31 n, 2, 48, 
67, 69, 74, 77 and n. 1 
vydpti'-smiiTttna, one of the two 
factors in inference, 82 
vyapyOitmisiddliar variety of fal- 
lacious middle, 81 
^aiiikara Svamin, 1 n. 3, 61 
sabda (-pmmdmn,), testimony, one 
of the four means of knowledge 
of the Nydya^ 6, 7, 17-18 
sdstra, sdstratva, 55 and n. 2 
^loka-vdrttikaf 12, 13 n. 1, 20 nn. 1, 
3 and 4, 21, 28, 51 
§ast}i\ sixth or genitive case, 
infiection, 19, 20 n. 2, 36, 
42 
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FRAGMENTS FROM' BIlsfNAGA 


w.mr>'/i,piieno 2 iienal existence, 10, 
53, 84 

mmvedya, 9, 73 

sajiitiija, similar case=5a^aA^s(^, 
30/33 

mmjt d’Samjni-aamhandlm, rela- 
tion between name and thing 
named, the knowdedge obtained 
through upamdna, 49 
mUd-sdmdnyaf the universal ‘ Be- 
ing.’ existence as a universal, 57 
mt-prali'paksa^ antinomic reason, 
79, 80 

samdigdha, inconclusive middle 
tenii==a7iiscitaf savyabJiicdra, 31 
n. 4, 76, 78, 79 

mmnikarsa, contact of organ with 
object in perception, 6 
sapaksa, affirmative instance, case 
in which the property to be 
proved is present, 17, 24, 25,. 29, 
30 and n. 2, 31 nn. 1 and 2, 32 
and n. 1,46, 47, 76 n. 1,77 
sapaksa-vydpaka, a middle found 
in all XP, 77 

mpahsdvritif a middle never found 
in XP, 77 

sapaksaikadesa-vrit% a middle 
found in some XP, 77 
mptikdf septenary of types of 
syllogism and paralogism, 24 
samavdya, the relation of inher- 
ence, subsisting between whole 
and parts, substance and quali- 
ties, universal and particulars, 
58,68 

mmncciycmid-7idvadhdrana, aggre- 
gative restriction, application 
of the restrictive particle to a 
collection of things, 16 
samhhma, concomitance, 35 
saniyoga, the relation of ‘ con- 
junction' which subsists be- 
tween substances only, 68 
Sarva-darsatia-samgraha^ 9 n. 1, 
12 and n. 2, 56-60 
savikalpakd {-gndna), determinate 
perception, as contrasted with 
nirvikalpaka, 6, 72 
sahahdrin, an auxiliary circum- 
stance determining a cause to 
produce its effect, 57 n. 2 
Sdmkhya, 6 
sadrsya, 7, 49 

Bddliana, proof, probme, 20 n. 1, 
30, 36, 42, 44 


sddhmmya^ likeness (of subject of 
inference to example^ as proving, 
the conclusion), 46-48.,. 75, 83 ' 
sddhya^u%mmya^pTohmid%m,mdu- 
„ jor temi,,7,'.20 n. 1, 30, 36.,. 38, 

■ , 42,74, 75 n.l . 

Bd7itara-grahana, perception of 
, objects, as at a distance, 14, 15 
sdmdnddldlxmmya, the fact of re- 
,f erring, tO ' the .same thing, as 
when . an adjective qualifies a 
substantive, 42, 43 
sdmdnya, the, universal, a Vai~ 
imto' category, 6,, 56-60,.. 58; 
(one of the five predicabies), 66 
^sdmmiya, a thing considered in its 
common or general character, 
.46, .47, 48' 

admdnya-visesa-hMm, relation of 
^ genus' to 'Species, 42 : >' 

sulcha, 6, 13, 14 

Subandhu—Vasubandhu, 25, 26 
. and n. 1, 27 and n.' 1, 54, 55 n. .1, 

.■'■.56'':' 

sutra {Bauddka), 11, 55, 56 and 

■ '.m.' I ■ ■ ■ 

' ScmtrmiUka, 12 and n. .2, 33, n,. 2 
Smibandhava == Vdsubmdham,. 

■.■'■26,55: :■ 

svatah-gndmd^iya, validity intrin- 
sic to cognition, 83 
svabhdva^tdddimya, identity, one 
of the three kinds of inferential 
mark, 6 

svahlid'vdsiddlm, variety of asid- 
dhadietvdbJidsa, 81 n. 2 
smrnpa, thing-in-itseif, see sm~ 
laksana, 8 n. 1, 9; a character 
as unrelated, 72 

svarupa-saUdf unique mode of 
existence, 58 

svalakscma=^ksana, momentary ex- 
istent as dviig-Wii-sich, 36, 42, 71 
sva-vacana-viruddha, a variety of 
fallacious thesis, 64 
sva4datra~vimddlia, a variety of 
fallacious thesis, 62, 63 
Bva-aamvedana^ self-awareness of a 
mental state, 9 

smrthmiumdnd, svanisciidrthdnu- 
mdna, inference drawm by one- 
self, opp. pardrthd7iumd7ia, 7, 
38 n. 1, 82 and n. 1 
hetu (1), reason or middle term — 
lingay 7, 24, 25, 33 and n. 2, 
34 and n. 2, 35 n. 1,46-48,51 
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lietu (2), statement of reason, 
second member of syllogism, 
■■■ 36*46, 48, 82 

Jietu-cakm, -wlieel of reasons, Le. 
the nine syllogistic types, 30 
n,l,f)7,77,78 , ■ , . „ 

Eeki - cakm - dammi^ (incorrectly 
-Imniaru), 2 n. 1,,33 n. 1, 34 


hetii - vdrttika = the section on 
hetu in the Nydya-varttika^ 
41 n. 1 

Hekt-vidyd-nydya‘-pmmsa'Sdstra^ 
N ydya-pravesa, q,v., 1 n. 3 
hetvcibhdsa, fallacious middle term , 
9, 29 (Section 15), 30 and n. I, 
34,80 
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